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Let Your DARI-KOOL Pay For Itself-While You Use It! 


DARI-KOOL COOLS 
MILK FASTER THAN 
ANY OTHER COOLER — 


NEVER FREEZES MILK 


33° ice-water is pressure-sprayed 
over all 4 sides and the entire 
bottom of the milk tank. Milk heat 
is removed faster than is possible 
with any other cooler or method. 


On September 1, 1960, the new 3A Cooling 
Standards became effective. They require — 
“That the cooling systems for bulk milk tanks 
shall be capable of preventing the milk in the 
tank from rising above 50° at any time during 
the addition of second or subsequent milkings.” 

Enforcement of the 50° blend temperature 
regulations can mean “down-grading”’ or pos- 
sible “rejection” for improperly cooled milk. 
Cut-price tanks sold with undersize com- 
pressors can prove to be “mighty expensive 
bargains’. 

With Dari-Kool’s fast, ice-water cooling you 
can be SURE that your milk will more than 
meet the new regulations. And your butterfat 
test will not be affected by churned milk re- 
sulting from slow-cooling — or by an emulsion 
breakdown, caused by freezing. Both are com- 
mon faults of many direct-expansion tanks. 
Remember — more than 90% of all dairy 
plants use ice-water systems to cool their milk. 
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A DARI-KOOL WILL COOL 100# 
OF MILK TO 38°—OR BELOW... 


Laboratory and on-the-farm tests prove that a 1960 
model Dari-Kool, operating under full load and 
normal milkhouse conditions, will cool 100 Ibs. of 
milk to 38°, or below, for less than 1 KW of elec- 
tricity, on a yearly average. *Based on an electric 
rate of 2¢ per KW-hr. 


—wGGanaanaaae Seeeeeeane 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. 142, Madison, Wis. 


Please send Free Catalog and Milkhouse Plan Kit. Also 
send information about the Dari-Kool Purchase Plan. 
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can VB your cows 


Watkins MiNeral ¥iTamin Fortification Helps... 


['] STRETCH YOUR FEED 
[1] SQUEEZE OUT ALL THE MILK 
[1] MAINTAIN HERD HEALTH 


Some Vitamins are fragile things and in their natural 
state, oxidize readily. Often you never know your cows 
are being robbed of necessary milk-making nutrients until 
trouble develops. 

In the case of a Vitamin “A” shortage, for example, 
“trouble” can take several forms. (1) The cow may try 
to fill her requirements by eating more feed and wasting 
huge quantities of it. (2) She may cut back on her milk 

: } output. (3) If the shortage is severe, she may develop 

10% + ity Viwmin & poten —- — — respiratory, reproductive or other physiological disorders 

. : associated with mucous tissues, In the first two cases, the 

O% * ; cow becomes unprofitable. In the third case, she also gets 
sick... and may die. 

But it’s easy and economical to protect your herd from 


Vitamin decay 





take Vitamin “A” for example 


1ST MO 2ND MO 3RD MO. 4TH MO. STH MO 6TH MO 


100% 


90% 


80% 





Are you absolutely SURE your cows are getting the vitamins 


they need? How RELIABLE is the Vitamin “A” source you've MINeral-VITamin deficiency, even in the dead of winter 
put your faith in? Check this chart and see if your cows are . . . by fortifying your dairy ration with Watkins MIN- 
being robbed of necessary milk-making nutrients. VITE for Dairy and Stock Cattle. MIN-VITE supplies 


bonus levels of MINerals and VITamins dairy cows are 
known to need. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


This Coupon good for $1 Discount on ten tube carton of 
WATKINS (Liquid) OTC* MASTITIS TREATMENT 
When purchased from Watkins Dealer 











WIN A HAWAIIAN HOLIDAY VACATION 


FLY V/A Dairymen — be ready for mastitis when it strikes. Take 
; advantage of this special money-saving offer to stock up on 
NORTHWEST Ontent AIRLI ~ ES : this product you will definitely ‘need in the coming months 


Powerful Watkins OTC Mastitis Treatment is a liquid that 
disperses instantly in the quarter. Clears up most ordinary 
cases in 24 to 48 hours. Milks out completely. This coupon 
saves you $1 off your Watkins Dealer's regular price per 
carton, 


Eight lucky couples are going to win FREE Vacations in 
1961 in Watkins big Hawaiian Holiday Sweepstakes. You'll 


fly NORTHWEST Orient AIRLINES new jet DC-8C, stay at Void where prohibited, taxed or regulated. Offer expires 
one of Waikiki's famous hotels, get $200 cash for meals and 


December 31, 1960. Available only in continental U.S.A, 
incidentals. Pick your own time. Nothing to buy or write. 


(One per customer) 
Just ASK YOUR WATKINS DEALER FOR ENTRY BLANK, —Silijgeeremmmeemerremreeeersere (=a 


WATKINS PRODUCTS, INC., WINONA, MINNESOTA « NEWARK » RICHMOND ~ US 


Nf ne MnNNNN nf 
MEMPHIS « ATLANTA « BARBERTON « KANSAS CITY « DENVER « OAKLAND | 
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Dr. Wallis Answers 





How can | be sure each pound of my feed has the same amount 
of vitamin D as the next pound will have? 


Uniform distribution depends mainly upon the physical proper- 
ties of the vitamin D concentrate, proper mixing methods and 
efficient equipment. By careful management, mixing, adequate 
for all practical purposes, can be readily achieved. The ex- 
tremely small particle size and free-flowing characteristics of 
Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast help tremendously 
in getting good distribution. 


At what age of animal is vitamin D most important? 


Lack of adequate vitamin D can be disastrous at most any age. 
Formerly, vitamin D deficiency was thought to occur only in 
young growing animals. Research has now shown that mature 
dairy cows need vitamin D. Difficulties from inadequate vitamin 
D have also been observed in older beef cattle, sheep and swine. 


is there a relationship between the daily feeding of a higher 
level of vitamin D, 8,000 units per pound of feed or more, and 
the possible control of milk fever without having to feed the mas- 
sive doses recommended for the short period before freshening ? 


Recent careful research provides reasons why benefits from 
year around feeding of higher levels of vitamin D might be ex- 
pected. Older cows have previously unrecognized difficulties 
in absorbing and utilizing calcium. Extra vitamin D helps. The 
results of clinical and practical studies on the control of milk 
fever by fortifying regular dairy rations at higher levels are 
very encouraging. 


Does artificial drying lessen the vitamin D content of hay? 


Figured on a dry matter basis, the vitamin D content of arti- 
ficially dried hay is probably about the same as was in the green 
forage before drying. During field curing vitamin D tends to 
increase but the amount is not as great as commonly supposed. 
Reports on 13 samples showed an average increase of only 115 
units per pound during field curing. Such an increase in vitamin 
D in a whole ton of hay would be worth only about % cent. 


What is the difference between brewers dried yeast and irradi- 
ated dry yeast? 


Brewers dried yeast is a by-product from the brewing of beer 
and ale which is used in feeds mainly as a source of the 
B-complex vitamins and protein. FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast 
is a primary grown yeast which has been subjected to ultra- 
violet irradiation under carefully controlled conditions to pro- 
duce vitamin D.. It is used in four-footed animal feeds solely as 


a source of vitamin D. : 
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HOARDS WAIRYMAN COVER PICTURE 

A Years ago, the most popular man in our home 
town was the harness maker. On Saturday after- 
noon, or evening, we camped on a stool in his 
shop while the folks made the weekly purchases. 
No more pleasant aroma can be found any- 
where than that of new leather, harness oil, and 
the sweat of a powerful, well-matched team. 
Pennies saved were carefully spent on celluloid 
rings, brass buttons, and plumes for the farm 
harness. How pleasant it would be if gasoline, 
oil, and exhaust fumes could be made to smell 

like the harness shop of old! 
This photo was taken at the Stonefield Farm 


and Craft Museum, Cassville, Wis. 
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Washington 
Dairygrams 


HIGHER DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS APPROVED BY PRESIDENT. SIGNS 
BILL BOOSTING PRICE SUPPORT LEVEL FROM $3.06 TO 
$3.22 FOR REST OF MARKETING YEAR ENDING MARCH 51. 





BUT DAIRY PRICES WILL NOT BE RAISED BECAUSE THE AVERAGE 
NATIONAL PRICE FOR MANUFACTURING MILK IS NOW 
ABOVE $3.22 LEVEL AND IS LIKELY TO REMAIN THERE 
THROUGH NEXT MARCH. 





MAIN ADVANTAGE IN BOOST MAY BE NEXT YEAR WHEN NEW ADMIN~ 
ISTRATION IS UNLIKELY TO REDUCE SUPPORT LEVEL. 
DAIRY LEADERS HAIL SIGNING AS LONG-RANGE VICTORY. 





BENSON LOST IN WHITE HOUSE STRUGGLE WITH REPUBLICAN CON- 
GRESSMEN. SECRETARY WANTED VETO, HAD MESSAGE ALL 
DRAFTED BUT PRESIDENT FOR FIRST TIME SIDED WITH 
REPRESENTATIVES AND SENATORS ON PRICE SUPPORTS. 





POLITICS WAS BIG PLAY ON DAIRY SUPPORTS. DEMOCRATS HOPED 
FOR VETO AND HOT CAMPAIGN ISSUE IN FARM STATES. 


ANTIBIOTIC CRACKDOWN BY FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
REQUIRES NOW THAT ALL DRUGS CAPABLE OF LEAVING 
A RESIDUE IN THE MILK MUST BE LABELED ACCORDING- 
LY. IS MOVE TO PROVIDE DAIRYMEN WITH MORE PRO- 
TECTION AGAINST INADVERTENT USE OF DRUGS WHICH 
MAY RESULT IN ADULTERATION OF MILK SUPPLY. 





CHEESE SITUATION PUZZLING EVEN TO EXPERTS. PRODUCTION UP 
AND PRICES HIGHER. NO GOVERNMENT SURPLUS. BUT 
BUTTER AND POWDER PURCHASES ARE HIGHER. MAY MEAN 
PRIVATE CHEESE INVENTORIES ARE INCREASING. 





1960 YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, “POWER TO PRODUCE," NOW 
AVAILABLE. COST IS $2.25 FROM SUPERINTENDENT OF 
DOCUMENTS, WASHINGTON 25, De Ce. 





x * * 


In YOUR next issue! 


WANT A 600-POUND HERD? ... We bring you a 
recorded interview with a practical dairyman 
who has such a herd. We asked the questions 
you would ask. 

WHICH WAY MILK FLOW ... AND PRICES? ... 
Sagging beef prices may foretell another bulge 
in milk production and pressure on prices. 

BEFORE GOING BULK .. . you will profit from 
reviewing this check list of considerations. It can 
save you time and money. 

GHOST BARNS... A nostalgic feature paying trib- 
ute to a people who built sturdy barns and a 
strong America. 


AND MANY MORE... 








Easy TO ORDER OR RENEW! 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN [] New 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [] Renewal 
| enclose $- Please send me Hoard's Dairyman for ___yeors. 
Name R. F. OD. 

Pr. Oo _... State. 








SPECIALS 


3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 (Reg. price 1 year $1.00) 
(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Yeor—$3.00) 







































































































CLAY Digs it Out... 7 
and Fluffs it Up... “= 
even when it’s frozen! 


All you do is push a button! 





z 


The Cray Silo Unloader and Bunk Feeder represent 
modern Pushbutton Farming at its best . . . and from one 
of America’s oldest and most respected manufacturers of 
livestock equipment. 

Twin chippers clean silo wall better than you can by 
hand or with any other unloader. Big high-capacity 9” 
dual augers handle any type silage . . . frozen or unfrozen 
... making it fluffy, the way cows like it. Easily moved 
from silo to ie Seen may be installed in present bunks. 


ied 


FREE PLANNING BOOKS 
Helpful, up-to-date booklets 
on Silo Unloaders, Feeders, 
Milking Parlors, Barn Clean- 





CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP 
Please send free planning booklets on: 

[_] Silo Unloaders [_] Barn Cleaners 

[_] Bunk Feeders [-] Milking Parlors 
[] Crop Driers [-] Hog Equipment 
Oe 
aa 


- m : 
5 1008 Olive St. 
Cedar Falls, towa 


ee 
Clay equipment distributed in Canada by: 
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ers, and Crop Driers. BEATTY BROS., LTO., FERGUS, ONTARIO 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 


These columns are open to the readers of 
their opinion on any subject, 
tive, wise or foolish, critical or commendatory. 
bility for opinions expressed. 


whether radical or conservative, 


Hoard’s Dairyman for the expression of 
destructive or construc- 
Hoard's Dairyman assumes no responsi- 





Pray for wise vote 


Pulpit-press teamwork in Pitts- 
burgh launched, on August 1, what 
may be a national “prayer for the 
next President” movement. The 
proposal calls for “plentiful pri- 
vate prayer” from now until elec- 
tion day, November 8, for the man 
who will be the next President of 


the United States. This will also 
help keep “the presidential cam- 
paign on a high moral and politi- 
cal level.” 

“As work and prayer go to- 
gether, God’s man for this hour in 
history will be elected to lead us. 
Prayer is democracy’s decisive un- 
used weapon to bring victory in 


our domestic and foreign problems.” 
It is suggested that Sunday, 
November 6, be a day of prayer 
in all places of worship so that 
“the man of God's choosing may 
occupy the White House and be 
endowed with heavenly wisdom.” 
The Rev. Robert W. Young of 
Pittsburgh's North Presbyterian 
church proposed the plan and An- 
drew Bernhard, editor of Pitts- 
burgh’s Post-Gazette and Sun-Tele- 
graph, published the “Prayer Call.” 
Those desiring to give publicity, 
financial or other assistance to 
the ‘movement, may write Rev. 
Young, 851 North Lincoln Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 33, Pennsylvania. 
The large influence of your pub- 


lication is needed in this worth- 
while service project. 
Pennsylvania AN, 








KIMAX GLASS PIPE puts modern milking systems 


another step ahead 


You KNow the advantages of modern 
milking systems... faster, more sanitary, 
more efficient. Add Kimax glass pipe and 
the job is even cleaner and easier to take 


care of 

Kimax glass pipe lines are strong, per- 
mit visual inspection as quick as the eye, 
and their smooth bore prevents deposit 


KIMAX GLASS PIPE 


ing system 
milking systems manufacturers: 


of tiny, hard-to-flush particles. Lines can 
be cleaned in place, too, and when nec- 
essary, disassembly is rapid and simple. 
And Kimax is the amazingly tough glass 
that resists hard knocks 


Specify Kimax glass pipe in your milk- 
It’s available from these 


AN (1) PRODUCT 





Chore Boy Manufacturing Company 

Delaval Separator Company 

Houk Milker Mfg. Company 

Hinman Milking Machine Company 

J. C. Marlow Milking Machine Company 
James Manufacturing Company 

Perfection Manufacturing Corporation 
Rite-Way Dairy Farm Equipment Corporation 
Universal Milking Machine Division 











Owens-ILLINoISs 


GENERAL OFFICES»: 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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3 horses to a farm 


Every farm should have horses, 
at least three horses to a farm. 
They will pay for themselves. You 
would be surprised at the reduced 
expense for oil and gas. Of course, 
they would use up some of the 
feed on the farm, But this is in 
surplus today. 

My farm is in hilly land. The 
farmer next to me has _ several 
mules and horses. He farms 200 
acres and he has a nice farm all 
paid for, out of debt. That’s a lot 
these times. 

Next to him is a man that’s 
about same age, also has the same 
amount of land, 180 acres. This 
man is in debt to the tune of $19,- 
000 for machinery and, of course, 
has oil and gas to buy. 

Each has the same amount of 
stock, milk cows and hogs. Now 
the fellow with horses and mules 
is sure better off and hasn't the 
worry. This man has more today 
than any farmer around within 
miles and he owes nobody. 

Others are just holding on by 
the skin of their teeth. Sometimes 
neighboring farmers criticize him 
as being old-fashioned, but in their 
minds they are the ones who have 
the worry when payments are due, 
not him. 

More horses and mules are the 
answer to the farmer. I am using 
them and I am 69 years old and 
farm 160 acres and don’t owe any- 
body. I love my horses and they 
like me and are always ready to 
go. And it’s a great thing to be 
able to talk to them. They seem 
to know what to do well. 

The horses brought our forefa- 
thers to the front and can again 
with less cost and more ahead in 
the long run. 

HORACE 

Missouri 


WILLIAM FENTON 


Law on disinfecting 
footwear 


I read the letter in the July 25 
issue by someone from Ohio who 
was disturbed about our milk in- 
spectors and fieldmen not disin- 
fecting their footwear. He is not 
the only one who is disturbed. 

I supposed there was a law ev- 
erywhere. But we do have such a 
law in Michigan and I never saw 
one of those fellows disinfect until 
I made them. And now they do 
not get in until they disinfect first 

They tell me they don't have 
to, they won't, and there is no 
such law. They come up with all 
kinds of lies when you get them 
cornered. But I have the Michigan 
milk law book hanging right in 
the milk house. 


Michigan HAROLD JENSEN 


Blame for residues 


For quite some time now all I've 
seen in farm magazines and so 
forth is “drug and chemical in 
milk.” That, in itself, is all right, 
but the farmer is taking all the 
blame. Let’s examine the ordinary 
farmer and find out the truth 

In the first place, who is after 
the farmer and actually his boss? 
Why, nobody but the board of 
health itself. In their eyes the 
farmer’s house is second to the 
barn. That barn has to be immac- 
ulate or he’s in hot water 

Now, let’s look at the price of 
milk in the farmer’s eyes. What 
did he get for a quart of milk this 
month? To be truthful, 9% cents 
a quart. Therefore, he can’t afford 
mastitis lingering along. Therefore, 
he uses antibiotics to get that cow 

(Continued on page 973) 








Liquid delivery of Morza supplement to the farm is fast 
and easy. Cattle can lick the feed concentrate from the 
special feed bunk beneath the storage tank. 


Metered delivery assures you of exact weight and meas- 
ure of Morea liquid supplement. Cows consume an aver- 
age of 1 to 2 pounds per day of this supplement. 


Young stock at Cheston-on-Wye, as well as dairy cows, 
thrive on the Morea feed supplement program. 


“We get 2,000 extra profit per year 
by using MOREA liquid feed” 


—says FRANKLIN BURRIS, Manager, Cheston-on-Wye Farm, Queenstown, Maryland 


“Our DHIA records show how we cut milk 
production costs by using MOREA liquid 
supplement,” says Mr. Burris. “In our first 
full year after changing from dry supple- 
ment to the liquid concentrate, our feed cost 
dropped 20 cents per 100 pounds of milk. 


“This saving included the first two months of 
adjusting cows to the liquid feed as a part of 
their ration. For the rest of the year—10 months 
—our feed cost dropped 30 cents per 100 pounds 
of milk. With 110 cows producing 1,100,000 
pounds of milk per year, our saving is appreci- 
able. The liquid Morea supplement saves us 
work, and fits well into our zero-grazing, high- 
roughage feeding program. Grain consumption 
has been reduced 20%, and we grind all our 
grain right on the farm. 

“When green feed is good, like early spring 
rye chop, the cows take hardly any Morea feed, 
on our free-choice feeding program. When pas- 
tures dry up, the cows consume more MOREA 
supplement, and maintain high milk production. 


Morea liquid feed takes the labor and the guess- 
work out of dairy cow feeding.” 


The Key is Ethanol 


Morea liquid feed is designed to help cattle and 


sheep get full feed value out of everything they 


eat. It speeds digestion of roughage and concen- 
trates for greater feed capacity and greater milk 
or meat production. Morea supplement helps 
the micro-organisms in the rumen, or first stom- 
ach, to do their work of digesting feeds more 
efficiently. To do this they need a hydrogen 


donor. The ethanol (ethyl alcohol) in Morea 
feed is an excellent hydrogen donor and MorEA 
liquid feed is the only supplement that contains 
ethanol. It also contains urea nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, molasses and trace minerals. The 
Morea feed program also calls for providing the 
animals plenty of water, minerals, plenty of low- 
protein roughage, grain and 12.5% level of pro- 
tein in the ration. 

Like Franklin Burris, you, too, can use 
Morea liquid supplement to save work and 
make extra profits. Mail the coupon now to the 
nearest address below. 


WRITE now for the facts on profit-making MOREA Liquid Feed 


Feed Service Corporation 


Crete, Nebraska 


or 


U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 


99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me full information on Morea liquid supplement for dairy cows. (HD-3) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


cITY n 


Mork is a registered trade-mark of Feed Service Corporation 
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Any pipeline milker 
saves you time 
and labor... 





But only DeLaval gives you 
fast, clean and gentle milking! 


All pipeline milkers are not the same. The big difference is in how they get the milk out of your cows. These 
three exclusive Combine Milker features show you why De Laval outmilks and outperforms all other pipelines. . . 





a 


1. De Laval Magnetic Pulsator the 2. WNarrow-Bore Liners. This cutaway illus 
“heart” of the Combine Milker assures tration shows a cow's teat inside De Laval's 
you absolutely uniform pulsation rate for “Full-Fio” teat cup and narrow-bore liner 

















3. Fully Automatic Washing. You just press 
a button and forget it. De Laval’s famous 


fastest, cleanest milking every milking 
De Laval pulsators are factory set, cannot 
get out of adjustment and they’re up on 
the stall cock, out of the way of dirt and 
accidents 


Note how narrow-bore liner fits cow's teat 
like a glove. This minimizes impact on teat 
when liner collapses, reducing danger of udder 
injury. Result? Healthier udders, higher milk 
production, less need for antibiotics 


“Turbulent Action” vacuum washing cleans 
in a cleaner, more sanitary way. And it uses 
60% less water and detergent, less electricity 
than pressure C.I.P. systems. De Laval has a 
Combine to fit any layout, parlor or barn 
Call your De Laval Dealer today. 


You get more than pipelines when you get a Combine Milker. You get 
the extra benefits of fast, clean and gentle milking . . . at no extra cost. 


10% down, up to 4 years to pay 


@) DE LAVAL 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
Poughkeepsie, New York or 
5724 N. Pulaski, Chicago 46, Illinois 


DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY 
201 E. Millbrae Avenue, 
Millbrae, Calif 





COMBINE MILKER® 
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VAMTS:E 
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baek in the milking line fast. 

After all, that milk check has to 
pay his own living, lights, mort- 
gage’ payments, payments on his 
maghinery, buy lime and fertilizer, 
keep machinery in vepair, pay the 
gasoline bill, veterinarian, and keep 
the old family lizzy running until 
the next check comes. 

Why don’t some of these nice 
people say something to the board 
of health and find out who is get- 
ting the real money for a quart 
of milk? Milk would be a wonder- 
ful food again if the farmer could 
produce it as he used to and make 
an honest dollar doing it. 

New York Mkrs.G. L. BALDWIN 


Likes cover series 


I would like the editors of 
Hoard’s Dairyman to know that we 
enjoy your magazine very much, 
especially the series of covers this 
year. And I, as a mother and wife, 
especially enjoy the needlework de- 
partment and household hints. 

Mrs. Ropert SCHRADER 

Wisconsin 


In your selection of covers, in 
recognizing 75 years of publication, 
you are forming the seed for a 
most powerful agricultural editor- 
ial publication, if you care to de- 
velop it. 

In your August 10 issue, it might 
be well to think about the fact 
that the man on the tractor has 
more invested in his shoes than 
the man with the cradle has in all 
his clothing and his machine in- 
cluded. It was also true of the 
corn planting cover. 

I think you have material here, 
with proper comment, that could 
give agriculture in general a big 
help if these covers were present- 
ed to the general public in “popu- 
lar” form 

I look forward to more of the 
covers that will picture what Uncle 
Sam did for the dairyman 75 years 
ago and what he is doing today 

Florida HENRY CHILD 


Just a line to say how much we 
enjoy the anniversary covers of the 
“Dairyman.” I keep them all and 
shall bind them into a_ booklet 
They are so interesting because I 
lived those days. 

Wish you could have one of the 
hay twists used to cook, bake, and 
heat. We used them for five years 
in a row as our only fuel. 

Minnesota Mrs. J. H. MEYER 


Cows drink silage juice 


In the June 10, issue I noticed 
my pumping system for silage 
juice. This is only part of the story. 

The juice (undiluted) is pumped 
from the barrels as shown in the 
picture to two 50-gallon drinking 
tubs for the cows. My 40 head of 
cows and heifers will drink ap- 
proximately 300 gallons of silo 
juice per 24 hours, which means 
no waste, no odor, no drainage 
problem. Have been doing this 
for 10 years. 


When the juice is forced out 
of the silo drain into the pump- 
ing barrel (set below grade), it 
looks like freshly-squeezed orange 
juice, that is, yellow, opaque, and 
sticky, although I use no preserva- 
tive. It smells like freshly-made 
apple cider and also tastes very 
similar to cider. 

Only when the juice is allowed 
to oxidize does it obtain its of- 
fensive odor. The slower the juice 
drips from the silo after the first 
heavy run-off, the more it is de- 
manded by the cows. 

During midwinter when the 





silos drip slowly and the accumu- 
lation is limited, what is pumped 
to the cows is so eagerly sought 
for that even the most timid cow 
becomes an aggressor. 

Experiment stations say from 8 
to 20 per cent of silage food val- 
ue is lost through run-off. This I 
believe, and it is the most soluble 
nutrients that: leave the silo. I 
have observed the cows that are 
the heaviest drinkers are also the 
best breeders and their health 
generally is better than the lesser 
drinkers. This goes along with 
heavy drinkers—lower incidence of 
udder “trouble, and better producers. 

The drinking appetite changes 
with the types of forage ensiled— 
grass plus legumes, juice very 
palatable — cereal grain, juice not 
so palatable — sorghum, soybean, 
Sudan, juice most delicious. No 
corn is raised on my farm. 

You ask if I have had any prob- 
lems using this juice in my 10 
years of feeding it. The only 
trouble is not enough to meet the 
demand after the first run-off, aft- 
er the silo is filled. 

There are times after my silos 
are filled, before green chop is 
ready and the cows are on pas- 
ture, their consumption of juice is 
much less than when on green 
chop, drylot feeding. I attribute 
this to selective grazing and “out 
of sight, out of mind.” 

It is a sight to see them lick 
and drink this syrupy fluid. As 
long as there is any in the tub, 
they cannot leave it alone. 

Never have I had any off-odor 
milk attributed to the juice feed- 
ing. I ship to a Grade A select 
market. 


Maryland F. B. LAMPKIN 


Advice for platforms 


One political party is said to be 
for a national milk sanitation act 
and the other is said to be caught 
off base. The act may not be sup- 
ported by many of the fluid pro- 
ducers, so I would suggest that the 
Opposition come out with a plank 
acceptable to both fluid and manu- 
facturing area producers: 

To amend Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act in order to per- 
mit installation of annual Class I 
quotas in the federal order markets. 

In this writer’s opinion the Class 
I quota plan method of control 
would be the simplest, the most 
effective, and the cheapest to ad- 
minister, No national referendum 
is required. Producers in each fed- 
eral order would decide by indi- 
vidual referendum if they want it. 
If voted in, compliance would be 
voluntary. If a producer thinks he 
can make a profit on $2.50 Class 
III milk, he is free to do so. Plan 
could be administered by present 
marketing administration, thereby 
minimizing costs. 

We feel that this control pro- 
gram would pull enough Class III 
milk off the federal order markets 
to start supply and demand work- 
ing in favor of all milk producers. 

Economists tell us that due to 
fixed costs and so forth the last 
20 or 30 per cent of production is 
cheaper to produce. We maintain 
that it is produced by our boarder- 
line cows that cannot pay their 
way with $2.50 Class III milk. 
Class I quota plan will move a 
lot of these cows out. 

Blend pricing and market-wide 
pooling forces fluid area producers 
to encroach on legitimate market 
of manufacturing producers. It re- 
sults in large supplies of bargain 
priced Class III milk being made 
available to large processors in 
eastern markets, milk which is sold 
at a loss by fluid producers. 

This writer urges federal order 
producers to communicate their 








How do your Cows react 
fo live, tender, fresh 


GRASS ! 


Nature's Most Perfect Food 
GROWN EVERYDAY 
FED EVERYDAY 


GRASS 
INCUBATOR* 


Pictured here are several progressive users 
of Buckeye Grass Incubators. Others, 
numbering in hundreds now, are located 

in 30 states and overseas. Increasing sales 
activity and enthusiastic support of this 
year around pasture program are achieved 
mainly because on-farm-results are achieved. 
This, spearheaded by an extensive research 
program through plant and animal nutritional 
laboratories and our own engineering 
facilities gives a product of known back- 
ground and consumer confidence. 


There is no miracle—no mystery. If you are 
sold on value of grass feeding, then you'll 
want to investigate the incubation method 

of producing live grass daily. It’s practical, 
it’s economical, and it’s profitable. 


We'll be glad to share with you operational 
facts and figures, actual farm reports, 

and other basic data of interest to dairymen. 
Merely fill in the coupon below—there’s 

no obligation. 


*Y.S. Patent No. 2,917,867, other Patents Pending. 
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SERVICE 


...bUuilding new markets 
for your milk! 





Restaurants ask ADA Home Economists 


how to use more dairy foods! 


When restaurants ask for suggestions on how to serve food— 
that’s news! And that’s exactly what’s been happening more and 
more often at ADA’s Home Service Test Kitchen. In fact, it has 
happened so often that the Home Service Department decided 
to prepare a booklet of menu and service suggestions especially 
for the restaurant industry! 


Titled “Menu Magic with Dairy Foods,” the booklet was sent 
to more than 7,500 members of the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion. Although it has been in print for only a few weeks, enthusi- 
astic comments have been received from coast to coast. 


What does this mean to you? It means that American Dairy 
Association Home Economists are increasing the nation’s appetite 
for milk and other dairy products, through restaurants as well as 
through newspapers, radio and television. And this increased appe- 
tite can’t help but result in increased sales! 


Home Service is just one part of ADA’s total effort. Advertising, 
Market and Nutrition Research, Publicity and Merchandising all 


play vital roles, too. All efforts are coordinated for a single goal— * 
to build new markets for your milk and milk products! Support 


your American Dairy Association! 


THE AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


financed and controlied by dairy farmers across the nation 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 





views to the farm policy advisers 
at the national headquarters of the 
party of their choice. 

Oh J. J. LINDHOLM 


ees 
rt is 3 es 

Many happy evenings 

At last we have retired from ac- 
tive farming and work. - It is with 
pleasure we thank you for the 
many happy evenings of worth- 
while reading. and ugeful tips we 
have gotten from ryolir paper. 

As a farm paper, I still think it 
is the best. Your paper has been 
our farm bible for at least 50 years. 
It is handed from father to son. 

Florida S. A. EASTMAN 


Cows know color? 


Ever since reading the letter en- 
titled “Cows do know color,” in 
the April 10 issue, we have been 
watching to see if anyone else had 
similar experiences with plastic pails. 

We don’t think cows know color 
but they don’t like the smell of 
new plastic pails. 

We have a milking parlor. When 
we first started using it, we used 
two yellow plastic pails for wash- 
ing udders and for rinsing teat cups 
between milkings. These pails served 
until the metal handle of one rust- 
ed and broke. 

We bought a new turquoise-col- 
ored pail, leaving it jutting out on 
the floor of the parlor. Our cows 
refused to come into the parlor of 
their .own. gtcord the first. time we 
used the new pail.wand every time 
after that. After a few trials, we 
left the pail in the house for my 
wife to use, and we still use the 
old yellow pails, one without the 
handle. We have no trouble with 
cows. refusing to come into the 
parlor to be milked. 

We. hope plastic pails will. soon 
be made of “smell-less” plastic. 


Michigan Stuart W. O€HRLI 


“* .. the best” 


I would like to take the pleas- 
ure to say, as a farmer’s wife and 
housewife, I think Hoard’s Dairy- 
man is not ‘one of the best maga- 
zines but the best farm magazine 
published. We. all look forward to 
each copy. I truly wish all farm- 
ers would take it. I feel they 
would leafn a lot in three years 
just for’ $2. 


Kentucky T. H. MARKHAM 


Unfairness of milk 
hauling 


I would like to add some views 
on the letter “On milk hauling 
charges,” in the, August 25 issue. 

If .all_ the farmers concerned 
would make their views known, I 
believe the laws governing this un- 
fair practice would be changed. I 
am told the present law, made 
while milk was shipped in cans, 
has never been changed and, there- 
fore, bulk shippers must pay the 
cost of hauling the milk company’s 


_ product 


This ‘is ‘grossly unfair and con- 
tmuously getting more unfair. As 
a large company with many field- 
men, they could contract this vol- 
ume and’ ‘check on the thorough- 
ness of its hauling more etconomi- 
cally than.any farmer who gets up 
at fiye,in the morning and quits 
at’ seven or eight in the evening 
after’ doing:a full day’s field work 
between . chores. 

Further fallaciés are the milk 
companies have this milk so con- 
tracted that they can ship their 
product anywhere at the farmer's 
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expense. They also designate who 
will haul my milk and how it shall 
be handled. Any slip‘ups leave the 
farmer to take the ‘loss. 

I also have a contract with my 
hauler Who has raised the price of 
hauling to certain shippers without 
canceling the signed contract. He 
also billed me farther back than 
the date of the change, when I 
was forced to agree, because no 
one else could haul my milk. 

A proper way for a hauler to 
increase. his rates is just as the 
distributors get their raises; by rais- 
ing price to consumer and not cut- 
ting price to farmer. 

Would like to toss this thought 
to the public: Let’s have a con- 
gressional bill that will guarantee 
the farmer never less than 50 per 
cent of the consumer's dollar. This 
would put farm economy on a par 
with other businesses. Perhaps it 
is too simple and would meet too 
much opposition. 


Virginia JosepH E. WIGHT, Jr. 


Vacation might help 


My idea of being a farmer's wife 
means more than anything. Per- 
haps if “Disgruntled Part-time 
Farmer’s Wife” (August 10 issue) 
would sit down and decide what 
she wants from life she would rea- 
lize her husband’s happiness would 
come first. 

I am a farmer’s wife and I think 
there is no other life. However, it 
isn’t the easiest way of living, but 
it certainly is the healthiest. This 
means -more than all the money, 
new cars, or new spring coats in 
the world. Certainly the children 
you have will enjoy the farm as 
they grow older. 

You are not the only woman in 


the world who has to raise her 
babies with a part-time father 
How about the servicemen’s and 


doctors’ wives, or the wives of 
many other professional men who 
have great demands on their time? 

Perhaps a vacation would solve 
some problems, or maybe additional 
help in the home or on the farm. 


Pennsylvania Mrs. ADAMS 


What can be done 
about it? 


Many times I have felt like com- 
menting upon your timely articles, 
and when we read your editorial 
on chemicals in the August 10 is- 
sue, I had to let you know you 
certainly hit the nail on the head. 

Surely we want to produce a 
clean, .untainted product, but it 
seems downright unreasonable- for 
a dairy farmer to be constantly in 
fear of losing his very livelihood 
because of something he may not 
have the slightest connection with. 

One day my husband just hap- 
pened to be near the highway when 
the weed-killing crew came along 
fogging “dear knows what” kind 
of spray along the roadside direct- 
ly across the fence from where 
our cows were pasturing! My hus- 
band stopped them just before’ they 
got to our fields and they were 
very indignant about it. 

Of course, they were just doing 
their job, but I can’t help wonder- 
ing how, many farmers have lost 
their market because of this. There 
is.no’ noticé given that I know of, 
ang in or case the pasture would 
have beéeh contaminated 

It seems thére’ is & wide margin 
for improvement between the -hide- 
bound controls on one side and the 
seeming lack on the other. 

The heXt question is what, if 
anything, can be done about it? 

Mrs. H. M. GALLATIN 

Pennsylvania 
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Check your feeding 
skill with 
Nutrena’s 1961 








The Nutrena Prescription Calculator starts with the known neniaie utdate able ial 
the ration for correct balance and economy. This exclusive Nutrena service takes much of the mys- 
tery and guesswork out of providing adequate nutrition for efficient milx production. 


How much milk per cow on this ration? 























Your estimate will be on the low side if the mp 42 pounds of feed only 1% PIR IRR 
ou settle for the usual four pounds of pounds of protein supplement is needed. NUTRENA PTION 
wail to one pound of grain and concen-  Nutrena Sweetflow-41 is prescribed in Step 1. Breed Ch Retetons 7300 By) 
trate mix. this case because it economically sup- eee ates psa vom, 
The reason is that many apparently plies the fortification. lacking in this 
balanced rations actually waste valuable — ghee ager o~ other cows or vo dere a $= Fe 
feed. But this one doesn’t. ifferent other Nutrena dairy ra- “oe en ya 
Take a look at the sample Nutrena tions might be more economical. Actual we ee an tyes Aah oR 
Sweetflow Prescription (at the right). results will depend, of course, on man- ve, Coon. Silage, “Y 9F mmf 
It’s made out for 1300-pound Holsteins. agement, weather, facilities and health Step 5. EBs tm BL we GET nn 
Note that it starts with the average and quality of cows as well as the feeding ee 
daily requirements of this herd of cows program. ey SH ue PE se 
for amount of feed, digestible protein Notice how closely this ration meets ‘ 
and total nutrients. Does your present the cows’ requirements. No shortage of mer” Briancen Ration: 2 toe, 2:IO um LEOT ng 
milking ration have such a sound base? _vital protein, here. No short changing on meta) deaesty 3s eet 
Nutrena Prescriptions help take the total digestible nutrients or vitamins and Ingreseent Wn ration es De ame 
guesswork out of feeding Dairy cows. minerals. This herd is getting the nutri- route (if maed me bagi 
This service is a farm-proved and tion needed to reach and maintain ca- 7 Oe Lar Coombs. 600 
practical part of Nutrena’s 1961 pro- pacity ee ins a the - On Dt. Jatt [he 0 (80 
gram of dairy feeds and services. Pre- pv niin Gmina amet 00 «Sm 
scription Feeding has one aim .. . to Doesn’t this kind of efficient, eco- ae tote! co 
help you provide the nutrition your nomical, “pinpoint” dairy herd feed- 
cows heed to meet your production ing make a lot of sense? What's your estimate of the pounds of 
goals at rock-bottom low feed cost. Why not check with your Nutrena milk per cow per day this ration will 


See how the Prescription shows you dealer? Ask him about the Nut Nutrena 1961 produce? Write it in the space provided 


how much of the required digestible dairy program. Ask him to check your in the coupon below and mail to Nutrena. 
dairy 


We'll send the correct answer 
protein and T.D.N. can be furnished ration with the Nutrena Prescrip- talk game aieane Keahanend Gas 
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: WcHECK WITH NUTRENA Average dally production Nome . 
. por cow tp a (Pease Print) ° 
7 Address__ . 
" Please send : 
. Town___ : 
° N uirend C) mutreona Caitice System — Low-cost, pa ° 
. MILLS, INC. low-labor housing, high performance feed- : 
. ing program to help control disease louses, Clip and mail to: Nutrena . 
; 40 years of leadership in animal nutrition get fast, thrifty growth for dairy calves. 200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. - 
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FREE SAMPLE 


SHOWS YOU WHAT 


AUREOMYCIN 


CRUMBLES CAN DO 


Special FREE TRIAL demonstration offer now in effect 
for dairymen, cattlemen, sheepmen and hog raisers 


AUREOMYCIN® Crumbles are used 
regularly by thousands of men 
who operate dairy farms, raise 
or feed out cattle, raise or fatten 
lambs or raise hogs. 

Why has this product come 
so quickly into such heavy, wide- 
spread use? 

Simply because AUREOMYCIN 
Crumbles prevent and treat many 
animal] diseases, promote faster, 
more economical growth and 
weight gains, help dairy cows to 
reach their full milk-producing 
capacity by keeping them at peak 
health, and produce finer carcass 
quality in meat animals. 


Try —at no cost! 
Starting October lst you can 
check out the benefits of 
AUREOMYCIN Crumbles on your 
own farm. Your regular supplier 
is prepared to give you a free 1-lb. 
bag of AUREOMYCIN Crumbles. 
This is sufficient for the follow- 
ing treatment: 


1000 lb. dairy cow....... 20 days 
200 lb. dairy calf....... 25 days 
600 lb. steer............ 25 days 
Pe Gs Maks cccdeccdennt 16 days 


Your supplier will also give you 
a free booklet describing, in de- 
tail, the diseases for which 
AUREOMYCIN is effective in each 
kind of animal, how it protects 
health and promotes faster, 
cheaper weight gains—and how 
to use AUREOMYCIN Crumbles. 
Use your free sample with- 
out obligation—see the actual re- 
sults—make up your mind. Then 
you'll know why AUREOMYCIN 
Crumbles have so many thou- 
sands of regular users. 
Demonstration proves 
our confidence 
Sometimes it is difficult to con- 
vince a livestock man, even 
through well-established product 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO 


claims. Because we know so well 
what AUREOMYCIN Crumbles can 
really do, we show our complete 
confidence by letting you use the 
product, without cost, and con- 
vince yourself by its actual 
performance! Don’t pass up this 
opportunity —get your free sam- 
ple in the next day or so. 


a’ 
St 

Look for this AUVREOMYCIN Crumbles 
Silo Server FREE sample display 
now at your regular suppliers. Help 
yourself to a 1-lb. sample free—and 
see how much AUREOMYCIN can do 
for your livestock. 


MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


The 1-pound free sample offer 
is limited — so get yours now. 
Available from your regular sup- 
plier of animal health products, 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 
20, N. Y. ®AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 
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CRUMBLES 
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Buying a farm on contract 


. +.» permits man with few assets to obtain a farm .. . retiring 
farmer may retain investment in business over which he has control 
. » . provides for major sale without large return 


in one year, minimizing income tax. 


Robert S. Smith 


UYING a farm “on contract” is an im- 
portant part of the hopes and dreams 
of many young men who want to go 
farming on their own. The use of land con- 
tracts or long-term installment contracts has 
become more common and more popular in 
recent years. Many successful dairymen got 
their start by buying a farm on contract, 
and some who took this road have come to grief. 
It seems likely that with ever-increasing 
amounts of capital needed to organize a farm 
business, contract sales will become an even 
more important means of transferring farm 
ownership in the future. 


A successful contract sale... 


In the fall of 1953, a young dairyman in 
central New York, whom we shall call John 
Gates, was looking for a chance to farm on 
his own. John was 28, had three children, 
and had worked as a hired man. 

For two years he had rented a small farm 
and also rented cows. He had acquired some 
used equipment. The rental deal fell through 
after the 1953 crop season. At the same time, 
neighbor Ed Green was looking for a chance 
to ease out of farming. 

Ed had a good one-man dairy farm with 24 
milkers. He was. 62, had very little debt, and 
didn’t want to milk cows any longer. 

He had seen John work, knew of his back- 
ground and of his desire to own a farm. Ed 
also knew John had no chance of financing a 


The author is a member of the agricultural economics 
staff at Cornell University, New York, 


farm purchase through a commercial lending 
agency. 

Ed agreed to sell the farm, livestock, and 
equipment, on contract to John with no down 
payment. Payments were to be one-fourth of 
the milk check. 

After consultation with an attorney, their 
county agent, and a farm management spe- 
cialist, terms of the contract were arranged 
and John took over the farm. 

Actually, Ed milked on the morning of 
December 1, left the farm with his household 
goods and personal effects during the day, 
and John stepped in for the evening milking 
and took possession of the farm. 

Since taking over the farm, John has done 
well. By renting extra land, he has been able 
to push the herd number up to 30 cows. He 
has paid off about 50 per cent of his debt 
to Ed, and has made some real improvements 
in the farm. He is looking forward to own- 
ing a bigger farm in the future. 

Ed worked at a job in town for a few 
years, and is now in semi-retirement. 


After seven years, it appears that the trans- 
action was a good move for both Ed and John. 


Ownership under land contract .. . 


The contract between Ed and John is fair- 
ly typical of those used over a wide area to 
transfer dairy farms. What is a land contract? 


It is an agreement whereby one party 
agrees to convey land to another party for 
an agreed price, the title to the property to 
pass to the buyer, but the deed to be de- 





NEW YORK DAIRYMAN, Leo Hanno, bought a 
60-cow farm on contract in 1951; last year was 
able to refinance with a commercial bank and 
pay off contract. He is shown with wife, children. 


livered at some future date, as stipulated in 
the contract. 

When John took possession of Ed’s farm in 
December of 1953, John became the “equit- 
able” owner, but Ed retained the “legal’’ 
title, which he still has. The contract states 
that Ed will deliver the deed when John 
completes payments. 


When the land contract or installment con- 
tract is used to convey dairy farm owner- 
ship, it frequently includes the sale of per- 
sonal farm property — livestock and equip- 
ment — as well as real estate. 

This was true with the Gates-Green sale. 
Their contract stipulated that after 25 per 
cent of the principal amount was paid, John 
should receive a bill of sale for the cattle and 
equipment. Some contracts state that the 
deed shall pass after a certain part of the 
principal has been paid, whereupon the buyer 
gives back a mortgage for the balance. 


Why use land contract? 


There are reasons for using a land con- 
tract instead of a transfer by deed with a 
mortgage back in instances where the buyer 
has little or nothing accumulated for a down 
payment, 

First, under the contract sale, the seller re- 
tains legal title. If the deal goes sour, usual- 
ly he can get his farm back more quickly 
and cheaply than he could through a mort- 
gage foreclosure. 

Second, the seller can conveniently stipulate 
terms in the contract (Turn to page 1010) 

















CLIPPING COWS 
IMPROVES QUALITY 


Before long dairy cattle will grow their 
heavy and long coats of winter hair. 

Long hair, together with winter stabling 
conditions, brings a cleanliness problem that 
calls for clipping. Clipping will not only make 





it easier to produce cleaner milk, but it saves 
time in preparing udders for milking and 
helps to control lice. 

E. T. Oleskie, Rutgers dairy specialist, sug- 
gests this plan when you clip: 


Clip the tailhead, tail, and switch so it 
clears the ground by three to four inches. 
Then clip the udder and belly. 

After clipping the hocks, run a “clipped 
line” from the milk wells to the thurls on 
both sides and to base of tailhead. Then clip 
flanks and hind quarters completely using 
the “clipped line” as a guide. It is not neces- 
sary to clip forward of this line. 

Finally, take three full strokes up the 
hockline as a lice control measure, 


NEW TEST 
FOR ANTIBIOTICS 


Dairy bacteriologists at Iowa State Univer- 
sity have developed a fast, new test for de- 
termining antibiotic concentrations in milk. 

Procedures now being used require at least 
21% hours to complete. A faster test can en- 
able milk plant and creamery operators to 
detect antibiotic residue in milk before the 
milk is used at the plant. This will protect 
the creamery and its patrons from the risk 
of loss through mixing contaminated milk 
with the creamery’s total milk supply. 

The new test, involving a strain of bac- 
teria called bacillus stearothermophilus, is 
so sensitive it detects as little as .08 of a 
unit of penicillin per cubic inch of milk. The 
test is run at 142 to 145 degrees. 

Although laboratory and limited field tests 
have been satisfactory, further testing is now 
being carried out under field conditions. 


PLAY SAFE 
WITH CORN PICKERS 


A report from an Iowa farm safety specialist 
reveals that out of 180 doctor-treated corn- 
picker accidents in one year, 85 involved am- 
putations. The number of treated accidents 
rose 25 per cent over the previous year. 

Stalk ejectors were involved in 40 personal 
injuries. Next came husker rolls — 36; corn 
elevator — 34; and 16 each for the tractor 
and snapper rolls. 

On the basis of corn harvest accidents in 
Iowa for the past 10 years, the following 
rules are suggested for a safe harvest: 

1. Train all operators in the efficient, safe 





operation of corn pickers, elevators, tractors, 
and silage cutters. 

2. Always stop all rolls, stalk ejectors, 
huskers, and snappers to clean them out or to 
brush off trash. 

3. Never use a stick or cornstalk to push 
clogs through the rolls while in motion. 

4. Take a work break at midmorning and 
midafternoon. 

5. Never hurry. 

6. Wear close-fitting clothing. 

7. Always stop the picker, elevator, trac- 
tor, or silage cutter for any adjustments 
and lubrication. 

8. Always keep the power take-off shield 
in place. 


WHICH MINERAL 
MOST IMPORTANT? 


Is iodine, cobalt, manganese, copper, iron, 
or zinc most important for livestock? 

The answer depends, of course, on which of 
the trace minerals is missing. 

Years ago, when a number of calves and 
lambs were born with “big neck’’ and count- 
less litters of pigs were born hairless and 
bound to die, it seemed that iodine was the 
most important. When iodine was supplied, 
the livestock losses ceased. 

Where cattle and sheep seemed starved, 
even though on lush, green pasture or on 
seemingly excellent hay, cobalt became the 
most important mineral. 

In some cases zinc is most important, par- 
ticularly for pigs and poultry. 

In Florida, copper may be considered the 
most important mineral for it has been de- 
ficient in that area. 

While deficiencies of manganese and iron 
do not seem to be as definitely localized geo- 
graphically as the others, they are needed, also. 


Supplemental salt is needed by all classes 
of livestock, either mixed in their feed, fed 
free-choice, or both. 


Feeding a trace mineralized salt is low-cost 
insurance, irrespective of the area in which 
you reside. 


ALFALFA CUTTING 
DATE PAST 


A Rutgers University agronomist reminds 
farmers that the recommended time for re- 
moving the last cutting of alfalfa has passed 
(late September and early October should be 
avoided). Longtime research and experience has 
shown that alfalfa roots need food reserves 
for cold protection and quick regrowth in the 
spring. Without these reserves, the plants are 
weakened and often winterkill or are more 
likely to heave out next spring. 

Since ideal growing conditions have given 
most farmers all the roughage they need this 
year, the temptation for late cutting should 
be small. 

Old, well-established alfalfa fields can with- 
stand the hazards of an occasional late cut- 
ting better than new seedlings. 

Should you consider late harvest, old stands 
that are to be plowed up for corn next spring 
should be used. 

Alfalfa stands can be cut after the first 
killing frost with little or no injury to the 
stand. However, most research workers agree 
that it is best not to cut the fields at that 
time unless more hay is an absolute necessity. 
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WHEN YOU 
BORROW MONEY 


A Vermont economist reports that farm 
credit is up 6 per cent from last year. When 
used properly, credit is a good production 
tool, but if used carelessly, it can be dynamite. 

Lenders always look for a good credit rat- 
ing. That means a reputation for honesty, as 
well as a family that knows how to live with- 
in its income. It. also means a family that has 
saved enough to have a cushion against 
mishaps. 

Beyond these basic points, lenders offer the 
following suggestions to persons seeking credit: 

1. Use credit first for things that will in- 
crease income. 

2. Use only the amount of credit needed to 
operate the farm efficiently. 

3. Estimate future price trends. 

4. Keep debts in line with net worth. 

5. Always estimate probable income. 

6. Have a definite repayment schedule. 

7. Be fair, frank, and businesslike at all 
times with the lender. 

8. Select the lender carefully. 

9. Do not borrow to enter a business which 
is new to you. Use your own funds to try :i 
out on a small scale. 

10. Consider the possibility of credit in- 
surance to cut the risks involved. 

These rules have been proven by time, ac- 
cording to the economist. They may make the 
difference between borrowing to get ahead 
faster or just simply borrowing trouble. 





BA 79 years ago... 


The great difficulty in the way of 
producing first-quality winter milk is 
stable odor. We have large quantities of 
as well-made butter as one could wish 
to see condemned to a third grade price 
simply because of this taint. 

The same difficulty exists in the pro- 
duction of milk for family consumption 
or for sale at condensing factories. With 
the latter a rigid inspection of the sta- 
bles of the patrons is made once or 
twice a week, and this is found neces- 
sary in order to keep the milk free from 
stable taint. 

We cannot urge upon dairymen too 
strongly the excellent results of using 
common land plaster in this connection. 
We have tried it the present season and 
the effect is far beyond even what we 
had anticipated. 

A light sprinkling of the plaster in 
the gutters and under the cows every 
night and morning will completely ab- 
sorb all odors and, what is of equal val- 
ue, it will take up the ammonia and 
other valuable constituents in the urine 
which would otherwise be lost, Besides 
the plaster is not wasted but is retained 
in the manure to work its valuable mis- 
sion on the soil. 

The cost is trifling and we are sure 
every dairyman will be greatly pleased 
with its use. Try it, and see how nicely 


it works. 
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Manure... what is it worth a 


Y GRANDFATHER came from Germany. 

M When my brothers and I were boys on 

our home farm, he sometimes helped 

us hand-load manure onto the old, high-wheeled 

lumber wagon. As we worked, he would tell us 

how carefully German farmers preserved and 

used stable manure. Invariably he would end 
his little lectures by saying: 

“It’s a fact, boys, Germans take better care 
of their manure piles than Americans do of 
their pocketbooks.” 

He probably hoped, in this way, to impress 
on us the fact that manure is valuable and to 
encourage us in doing what we considered a 
very nasty job. 

Commercial fertilizers were unknown in our 
area at that time, and Grandfather’s respect 
for the fertilizing value of manure was shared 
by most of our neighbors. Indeed, so much 
emphasis was placed on its care and use that, 
in the neighborhood, a farmer’s reputation as 
a good or poor manager depended heavily on 
how well or how poorly he used his ma- 
nure supplies. 

But what about manure in America today? 
Supplies of good-quality commercial fertilizers 
are plentiful. Machines are available for dis- 
tributing them efficiently, and at the time 
when crops need fertilizing most. 

Farm wages are the highest in history. Al- 
though the efficiency of manure-handling ma- 
chines has been improved greatly, they are 
costly. Perplexing problems still accompany 
storage and disposal of manure from 
large numbers of livestock concentrated on 
small areas. 


Questions farmers ask... 


As a result, critics are asking, “Are ani- 
mal manures still valuable in present-day 
farming operations? Have they become mere 
nuisance by-products of livestock farming? 

“Do they cost more to dispose of than they 


The author ts professor of agricultural chemistry, 
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The nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash in an average 1'2-ton of dairy cattle 
manure is worth at least $4.10. To this add the value of trace elements. 


by Erwin J. Benne 


are worth? If this is true, how can they be 
disposed of at the least possible cost? 

“Are they valuable as supplements to com- 
mercial fertilizers and, if so, what do they 
contain that makes them so? 

“And, above all, what is their net worth 
today?” 

Obviously, the answers depend on the value 
of plant nutrients contained in manures and 
their value as soil-amending agents. It is dif- 
ficult, however, to place on these qualities a 
dollar value that is generally applicable. 


Depends on feed... 


The composition of manures varies with 
the kind, age, condition, and rations of the 
animals producing them. It also varies with 
the kinds and amounts of beddings used, and 
amount of heating as well as leaching by 
rain water. 

Plant nutrients in manures come entirely 
from the feeds consumed by the animals pro- 
ducing them and from the beddings used. The 
animals themselves do not create and add fer- 
tility. They merely pass out in their feces and 
urine a part of the nitrogen, and some of the 
minerals and organic matter contained in the 
feeds they eat. 

The fertilizing value of manures, therefore, 
depends greatly on the kinds of feeds the ani- 
mals receive. Only feeds originally rich in 
plant nutrients can make rich manures. 


Age of animals... 


The amounts of fertilizing constituents ani- 
mals will absorb from their feeds and, in turn, 
the amounts they will excrete in their feces 
and urine vary with the kind of animals, 
their ages and condition. In general, young 
animals absorb and store in their bodies 
greater proportions of the plant nutrients in 
their feeds than do mature animals. 

For example, it is estimated young calves 
or lambs only a few weeks old will absorb 
and store as much as two-thirds of the nitro- 





gen and mineral matter in their feeds. By 
the time they are 5 months old, however, they 
may be excreting three-fourths of the nutri- 
ents present. 

In contrast, mature horses that are not 
working or pregnant, or nursing colts, may 
excrete nearly all of the nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potassium in their rations. 

On the other hand, animals that are work- 
ing, pregnant, or giving milk will absorb 
more of these nutrients from their feeds, and 
their excrement will contain correspondingly 
lesser amounts. 

Heavy-producing milk cows may excrete in 
their feces and urine only one-half to three- 
fourths of the nitrogen, half of the phosphor- 
us, and 60 to 80 per cent of the potassium 
contained in the feeds they eat. 

In addition, manures from different kinds 
of animals vary widely in the amounts of fer- 
tilizing constituents they contain. Usually ma- 
nures from chickens, horses, and sheep con- 
tain less water than those from cattle and 
hogs and, partly because of this, they can- 
tain higher percentages of plant nutrients. 

Weight of a given volume of manure is 
closely related to the amount of water it con- 
tains. Dry manure may be quite light, but 
wet manure is very heavy. 

Common bedding materials (such as grain 
straws, shredded cornstalks, sawdust, and 
wood shavings), although high in some kinds 
of organic matter, generally contain only low 
percentages of nitrogen and mineral plant 
nutrients. Hence, the more bedding used, the 
more these nutrients will be diluted in the 
feces and urine. This is particularly true of 
wood shavings and sawdust, since they con- 
tain even less plant food than do shredded 
cornstalks and grain straws, especially oat 
straw. 

In spite of these source variations in com- 
position of manures, fairly accurate general 
values of the plant nutrients they contain can 
be arrived at by chem- (Turn to page 999) 
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“But,” says Jack Ellis, ‘‘l 

want more work out of my ma- 
chinery, more milk from 

my dairy herd, and 

higher yields from my land. 


by Norman Reeder 


























ny HAVE been expanding. operations here 
| ever since I bought this place nine years 

ago and I haven't added an acre,” said 
Jack Ellis when this writer visited him this 
spring. “I am looking for still more volume, 
but I am not in the market for any more land.” 

Jack bought his 195-acre farm in Shiawas- 
see County, Michigan, in 1951 when he found 
he didn’t have a broad enough base for a good 
operation on the 120-acre farm where he 
started in 1936. After a five-year hitch in the 
army, ending in 1946, he found high costs 
were running a neck and neck race with 
gross income. 

With 75 more acres of good cropland, Jack 
was able to spread his costs and put big 
equipment to work at a profit. This farm al- 
so had buildings to house the livestock he 
wanted to handle and the machinery. 


It was the right move to make in 1951. 
This farm might not be big enough for the 
1960's, however, if Jack Ellis hadn’t set about 
to make it grow in terms of production-per- 
acre right from the start. 


One of the first things he did was to have 
the farm surveyed for tile drainage. He now 
has a complete system of drains under what 
used to be the wettest one-third of the land, 
using 12-inch mains and 5-inch laterals. Wet 
holes on the remainder are drained out with 
random lines. The whole farm now qualifies 
as good cropland. 


At the same time he had soil tests made, 
and applied the lime needed to grow good 
crops of alfalfa and support high yields of 
corn and small grains. On some fields low in 
phosphate, he has bulk-spread straight phos- 
phate fertilizer. 

To cash in on these land improvements, he 
stepped up the rate of planting corn. A field 
count at harvest time last fall showed a 
population of over 17,000 stalks to the acre. 
To get this kind of stand Jack sets his planter 
to drop 18,000 kernels. 


Six years ago he first tried using extra ni- 
trogen where corn followed corn. It looked 
so good he is now using 90 pounds of ele- 
mental nitrogen to the acre and keeping his 
best fields in continuous corn. At first he 
side-dressed at the last cultivation. Now he 
plows down the nitrogen, using 45 per cent urea. 

His best corn land now produces 100 
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s to calves, as well as to dairy cows. 
quality forage has cut feed cost per hundredweight of milk to $1.70. 
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| don’t want more 
land . 


.. OF COWS” 


bushels to the acre with no time out for 
lower-value crops in rotation. 

He puts enough crops into the silo to make 
400 tons of corn silage. This adds some 40 
per cent to the feed nutrients harvested from 
an ‘acre. 

Since he bought the farm three silos, all 
12-by-40 in size, were put up to match the 
silo that was on the farm. With all silos one 
size it is easier and quicker to transfer the 
silo unloader from one to the next. 


Two of the silos do double duty. Jack fills 
them with grass silage for summer feeding. 
His 36 milk cows, heifers, and yearlings stay 
in dry lot during pasture season. They re- 
ceive a load of green-chop and one feeding 
of grass silage daily. 


Green chopping takes less labor than put- 
ting the crop into the silo. It is not easy, 
however, to maintain a constant supply of 
young, growing forage all through the sea- 
son. And some days fields are soft. 

By feeding grass silage at least once a day, 
he can always go to all-silage feeding with- 
out a drop in milk production. 

Green chopping or feeding cows out of 
storage is one way to make an acre produce 
more feed. Experiment station trials show 
it takes around 12 acres to feed 10 cows in 
a reasonably good system of rotation pastur- 
ing. Green feeding or feeding out of storage 
cuts the acreage to around 7 or 8 for each 
10 cows. 


Hay cut early... 


Ellis is a firm believer in harvesting mea- 
dow crops early while digestibility and pro- 
tein content are high. His schedule calls for 
first cuttings to be in the silo or on the mow 
drier by June 10. Second cuttings are planned 
to be in storage by July 15, and third cut- 
tings by August 20. Sometimes weather up- 
sets this schedule. 

He has been mow drying hay for 10 years. 
The 42-inch fan, powered by a 5-horsepower 
electric motor, pushes unheated air through 
a steel duct 4 feet wide by 6 feet high. The 
duct is arched at the top and screened to dis- 
tribute air through the hay. It handles a mow 
24 feet wide by 65 feet long with chopped 
hay 16 feet deep. Jack figures the capacity 
at 60 tons. (Turn to page 1013) 





FEEDING SILAGE is a tractor job. Silo unloader and elevator fill 
wagon. Tractor-powered auger-hopper puts- grain on silage for feeders. 
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HEAT IS REMOVED FROM MILK through evaporator on direct expansion tank on left. Condensing unit usually is located away from tank. In ice- 
bank cooler, water chilled by ice is sprayed against tank liner to remove heat. Condensing unit is usually connected directly to the ice-bank tank. 


Which bulk tank... should you buy? 


Your knowledge of the different kinds of bulk tanks and the cooling 
systems used will help you select the one that best meets your needs. 


HERE are two general classes of bulk 
milk coolers with respect to the cooling 
systems used — ice-bank and direct ex- 

pansion. The tanks themselves may be of the 
atmospheric type or the vacuum type. 


In considering the differences between the 
two types of cooling systems, a review of the 
refrigeration cycle might be helpful. 

In a mechanical refrigeration system a re- 
frigerant gas is used. The liquified gas is 
stored in a receiver at high pressure. From 
the receiver it passes through an expansion, 
or pressure-reducing valve into an evaporator. 


As the refrigerant passes through the 
evaporator it picks up heat from the area 
surrounding the evaporator. This results in 
a change in state of the refrigerant from 
a liquid to a gas. The gas is then com- 
pressed to a high pressure by an electrically- 
driven compressor. 


From the compressor, the gas flows to the 
condenser where heat is removed from it and 
it is liquified. The liquified gas then passes 
to the receiver for storage and the cycle 
is repeated. 


This general principle is used in both the 
ice-bank and direct-expansion bulk coolers, 
but the method of cooling the milk is differ- 
ent in each. 


With the direct expansion system the milk 
is cooled by contact with the evaporator plate 
or cooling surface. Usually, the cooling sur- 
face is made as an integral part of the bot- 
tom of the milk tank. As the refrigerant 
evaporates it takes heat directly from the milk. 


The refrigeration unit thus begins to oper- 
ate when warm milk enters the tank and 
continues to operate until the milk is cooled 
to the desired temperature. 

In the ice-bank system, evaporator coils 
are located in the bottom of the tank beneath 
the inside liner. As the name implies, a 
bank of ice is built up around these coils 
over an extended period of time. As warm 
milk enters the tank, water chilled by the 


” ‘The author is an extension agricultural engineer, 
University of Minnesota 


by D. W. Bates 


ice is circulated around the inner shell of 
the tank. 

The cold water removes the heat from the 
milk and, in so doing, melts the ice. The re- 
frigeration unit rebuilds the ice bank during 
and between milking periods. 

Thus, it can be seen that the direct-expan- 
sion system must supply refrigeration suffi- 
cient to cool the milk in a relatively short 
period of time. As the ice-bank cooler can 
build up refrigeration during the period be- 
tween milkings, it can operate at a slower 
rate over a longer period of time. 


Meet 3-A Standards .. . 


Any bulk tank purchased should meet 3-A 
Standards set up by the International Asso- 
ciation of Milk and Food Sanitarians, the 
U. S. Public Health Service, and the Dairy 
Industry Committee. Among other things, 
these standards specify that all milk enter- 
ing the tank must be cooled to 50 degrees 
within the first hour after the completion of 
milking and to 40 degrees by the end of the 
second hour. Also, the blend temperature 
shall not exceed 50 degrees when warm milk 
is added to cold milk in the tank from a pre- 
vious milking. 

Studies show that direct-expansion cooling 
requires about one horsepower of compressor 
motor capacity for each 50 gallons of milk 
cooled at one milking. Ice-bank cooling re- 
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ESSENTIAL PARTS of a mechanical refrigera- 
tion system include condenser, evaporator, com- 
pressor, liquid receiver, and an expansion valve. 


Expansion Valve 


quires about 1/3 horsepower of compressor 
motor capacity for each 50 gallons of milk 
cooled at one milking. 

Although direct-expansion cooling requires 
more horsepower, it cools the milk somewhat 
more efficiently. Generally, about 0.9 kilo- 
watt hour is required for each 100 pounds 
of milk cooled. Ice-bank cooling requires 
about 1.3 kilowatt hours per 100 pounds of 
milk cooled. 

In many ice-bank and the smaller sizes of 
direct-expansion coolers, the condensing unit, 
consisting of the compressor, condenser, and 
receiver or equivalent, is directly attached to 
the tank. These units are referred to as 
“self-contained” or “packaged” units and are 
usually somewhat easier and cheaper to in- 
stall. The over-all length includes the space 
required for the condensing unit in addition 
to that required for. the tank. 

With the larger direct-expansion and some 
ice-bank coolers the tank and the condensing 
unit are separate and the condensing unit 
can be installed in a convenient location away 
from the tank. It should be located well off 
the floor and if an air-cooled condenser is 
used, near a wall so that an opening can be 
made in the wall through which air can be 
brought in to cool the condenser during 
warm weather. 

The compressor and the condenser need not 
be located together. In some instances two 
or more air-cooled condensers are installed at 
different locations and the one used where it 
is preferred to release the heat taken from 
the milk. With three condensers it is thus 
possible to release heat outside, in the milk 
house or in the milking parlor as desired. 

Usually, units of 5 horsepower and larger 
are cooled entirely by water. The water con- 
sumption of these may range from 1.5 to 6 
gallons per gallon of milk cooled. Disposing 
of the waste water may be a problem in 
some areas. Sometimes part or all of this 


water is used for stock watering. 

The efficiency of an air-cooled condensing 
unit depends upon the temperature of the air 
(Turn to page 995) 
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MILK FEVER must be understood fully and treatment made without delay. By asking the 





nts 


dairyman a few questions, a veterinarian can distinguish between milk fever and ketosis. 


The training of your 


VETERINARIAN 


Here is a report on his six years of preparation 


by G. 7. Sgatalowicz 





is not learned over- 
It must be studied thoroughly and care- 


SURGICAL TECHNIQUE 
night 
fully and then repeated daily over a long period. 





to serve you and your dairy herd. 


Johnny-on-the-spot when the veterinar- 

ian came. As the years rolled by, my 
childhood curiosity was replaced by admira- 
tion. Young Dr. Swanson was about the only 
man in the world whom Dad asked for help. 
That made him “something special’ to me. 

To paraphrase an old German saying: How 
did this young veterinarian “get so soon 
schmart”’? 

What most of us do not know or realize is 
that Dr. Swanson did not get “schmart”’ over- 
night, nor in an easy manner. 

If Dr. Swanson is like most veterinarians 
(and we will say that he is), he was prob- 
ably a farm lad. From the time he was old 
enough to hold a bucket ‘til he graduated 
from high school, he got up at 4:30 in the 
morning (just as you and I did) and went 
out to milk and do other farm chores. 

For 18 years he lived on a farm and 
worked and thought as a farmer. He learned 
from his dad that old Bessy had to produce 
so much milk if she was going to stay in the 
herd and make them some money. In other 
words, he learned the joys, hardships, eco- 
nomics, and work of a farmer. 

After Joe Swanson graduated from high 
school, having a love of animals and science 
along with a slight hero worship or respect 
for the local veterinarian, he decided to be- 
come a veterinarian. 

Having reached this decision he had to de- 
cide on what university he wanted to attend. 
A number of items would determine the 
school he chose. First, he probably would 
consider his state university or the school 
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closest to home. Second, where could he at- 
tend school for the least money? And, third, 
what phase of veterinary medicine was he 
primarily interested in and which school was 
best qualified in that field? 

Veterinary medicine, being a highly skilled 
profession, cannot accept into its few schools 
every man who decides he wants to be a doc- 
tor of veterinary medicine. If these schools 
did accept all applicants, first-year classes 
would be overcrowded and fourth-year classes 
almost empty. 

Not every man who wants to become a vet- 
erinary doctor can become one. He may not 
have the necessary aptitude, intelligence, 
strength, background, or personality. 

All medical schools, therefore, have a test- 
ing and training period, to see if an appli- 
cant really has what it takes to become a 
professional man. This testing period is called 
a pre-curriculum, whether it be a pre-veteri- 
nary, pre-medical, pre-law, pre-dentistry, and 
so on. Here are weeded out the playboys, the 
unqualified, and the men with an unestab- 
lished sense of direction, 

The pre-veterinary medicine curriculum is 
scheduled over a two-year period. But many 
men require three or four years of schooling 
before they can prove they are fitted for the 
professional curriculum. At the end of these 
two years Joe Swanson had to make out an 
application for admittance into a school of 
veterinary medicine. 

A board, set up by the veterinary school, 
considers carefully each application. The 
board studies each applicant’s records, con- 
siders his grade point average, aptitude, and 
other qualifications. Finally a personal inter- 
view, where appearance, personality, and atti- 
tude are noted, helps the board decide wheth- 
er the applicant is the type of person a com- 
munity would want as a veterinarian and if 
he has what it takes to finish four more 
years of study in a highly-specialized field. 

When a professional school selects a first- 
year class in this manner they can be sure a 
large percentage will graduate and their time, 
money, and effort have not been wasted. 

Now that Joe Swanson has been accepted, 
he starts the long, hard hours of study and 
training to become a doctor of all nature's 
animals. Ahead of him are four years of 
compact study and toil. 

For the next four years he will spend eight 
hours a day’ in class five days a week. Satur- 
day classes dismiss at 3 p.m. 

It is often suggested, for every hour in 
class a student spend two hours studying the 
material presented. In this case that would 
be impossible, so the student must be of high 
intelligence just to keep up. The average stu- 
dent studies diligently every night and then 
tries to catch up over the weekend. 

Some of the courses young Joe will take 
are as follows: 
Veterinary microblology 


Veterinary immunology 
Livestock feeding 


Physiological chemistry 
Comparative physiology 
Animal parasitology 
Veterinary toxicology Principles of surgery 
Large animal surgery Smal! animal surgery 
Topograhic anatomy Pharmacodynamics 
Autopsy and clinical pathology Anatomy 
Applied veterinary parasitology 
Obstetrics and breeding diseases 
Poultry hygiene and diseases Therapeutics 
Radiology and clinical techniques Materia medica 
Pathogenic bacteriology and virology 

Diagnosis of diseases of large animals 

Food hygiene and public health 

Infectious diseases of large animals 

Veterinary ethics and official regulations 


Histology 
Pathology 


In anatomy, he will learn the muscles, 
nerves, arteries, veins, viscera, and bones 
of the horse, cow, pig, sheep, chicken, dog 
and cat. He will learn the structure of the 
mammary gland and its relation to mastitis. 

In pathogenic bacteriology, he will learn all 
about the different bacteria which cause mas- 
titis and why one drug won't cure all the 
different types of mastitis. He will learn to 
recognize, with relative ease, the different 
types and know the best way to treat each 
one of them. 

In physiology, he will learn the function of 
the animal's body. In other words, he will 
learn what the cow and other animals require 
in feed intake, and how it is digested and 
nourishes them after they eat it. He will 
learn when an animal's (Turn to page 1012) 
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Hay and silage are tested 
for quality... 


...in Massachusetts, and a Holstein cow helps in the process, 
not by producing milk, but by providing rumen juices. Here is 
how dairymen gain from analyses and resulting balanced rations. 


by M. £. Weehs, 8. N. Gaunt, D. F. Owon 


DIFFERENT kind of job has been in- 

vented for a Holstein cow in the Uni- 

versity of Massachusetts dairy herd. 
She helps scientists give dairymen the “low- 
down” on the digestibility of their forage. 

She’s known as a “fistulated’’ cow. (There’s 
a trapdoor in her stomach.) And her job? 
She donates rumen juice for digestibility 
analyses on samples of hay and silage sent 
in by dairy farmers. 

Massachusetts researchers probably are the 
first to make wide-scale use of the new tech- 
nique which they’ve dubbed the “artificial 
rumen’”’ test. 

The rumen test is part of the service ex- 
tension specialists and county agents launched 
last year to help dairymen get the most out 
of their forage crops. Besides receiving a re- 
port on the nutritive value of their hay and 
silage, farmers may request assistance in de- 
termining adjustments needed in their feeding 
programs. 


An artificial stomach ... 


Here’s where the Massachusetts cow gets 
into the act: 

Scientists mix juice from her rumen with 
a finely-ground sample of hay or silage and 
incubate the concoction 24 hours at 102 de- 
grees. Digestion takes place in a plastic bag 
outside the animal’s stomach. 


The bag hangs suspended in a buffer solu- 
tion to prevent pH changes in the rumen 
fluid while digestion takes place. 


After 24 hours, researchers filter, dry, and 
weigh the remains to determine how much 
forage was digested. At this point, calculat- 
ing the per cent digestibility is simply an 
arithmetic process. 

Farmers also get a report on the crude and 
digestible protein and the estimated net en- 
ergy of their samples. With silages, the re- 
port includes the pH and moisture content. 


As popular as soil tests? 


After only one season, forage testing is get- 
ting the nod all across Massachusetts. Dairy- 
men have sent in some 750 samples since the 
program got underway November 1. And, 
most of them ask for a recommended ration 
based on the nutritive value of their forage. 

Massachusetts forage testers look for their 


The authors are professor of agronomy, professor of 
animal science, and research instructor, respectively, at 
the University of Massachusetts 


Table 1. Estimated net energy* .. . 








Quality Hay Grass silage Corn silage 
Poor 39 and below 46 and below 54 and below 
Fair 40-43 47-51 55-57 
Good 44.48 52-54 58.59 
Excellent 49 and above 55 and above 60 and above 











*Reports to farmers took into account moisture on the 
as fed basis 


service to become as popular some day as 
soil testing. 

On what do they base their glowing pre- 
dictions? They say forage evaluation furnish- 
es the necessary information to make the best 
use of the forage already in silos and barns. 

Better yet, participating farmers learn the 
importance of early harvests to get the crop 
when it’s at the peak of quality. Harvesting 
records dairymen sent along with their sam- 
ples this year prove that the date of cutting 
causes a marked difference. 


Days make the difference ... 


Net energy —a big factor in quality hay — 
fades fast when the first crop stands in the 
field awaiting harvest. Samples from hay cut 
May 31 graded good. But 10 days later, the 
hay had dropped to poor quality. (See table 
1. for a picture of hay quality in therms of 
net energy per 100 pounds of dry matter.) 

A 45-day wait in the field whacked the pro- 
tein content in half for the first crop of hay 
— from 15.2 per cent to 7.9 per cent. Figures 
are based on 265 samples of last summer's 
hay. Cutting dates for this first cutting 
ranged from May 31 to mid-July. 

Like net energy, protein level took a nose 
dive the first few weeks, falling off 5 per cent 
during the first 10 days of June. 


Fattened up his milk check... 


What are county agents and farmers say- 
ing about their new testing service? Let’s 
hear some firsthand reports: 

Roger Harrington, county agent in Hamp- 
shire County, declares, “Knowing the test re- 
sults puts me in a better position to advise 
farmers about their feeding problems.” 

This year Harrington found the silage in 
his county particularly high in moisture. He 
recommended feeding a limited amount of si- 
lage, in these cases, increasing the hay and, 
in some cases, adding a high energy feed like 
citrus pulp to offset the lower intake of dry 
matter due to the high water content. 

Jim Kentfield, operator of a loose-housed 
dairy herd in agent Harrington’s county, fat- 
tened his milk check by supplementing his si- 
lage this way. Now his 100 cows milk an ad- 
ditional 200 pounds a day. All they needed 
was a little extra hay to fortify their watery 
silage diet. 

He first suspected his herd wasn’t up to 
top production (Turn to page 990) 


Table 2. Effect of time of cutting .. . 





Per cent of 265 Crude pro- Net energy 
t 





Cutting period = samples tein - % herms 
Before May 31 3 15.2 44 
june 1-9 10 10.1 39 
June 10-14 7 10.1 39 
June 15-29 31 8.9 37 
June 30- July 14 32 8.9 36 
July 15- 18 7.9 34 
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READY FOR RUMEN JUICE, Howard Barnes, 
research assistant, prepares to take a supply from 
Massachusetts “fistulated” Holstein. The cow sup- 
plies juices for the “artificial rumen” analyses. 





BALANCED RATION is figured for 1,400-pound 
cow producing 70 pounds of milk that tests 3.9 
per cent. Knowing the amount of digestible pro- 
tein and total digestible nutrients for mainte- 
nance and production makes it easy to figure out 
the required amount of hay, silage, and grain 





TAKING HAY SAMPLE involves use of electric 
drill (3-foot pipe with sharp end); takes compos- 
ite samples from center of several bales at once. 





SILAGE SAMPLE is placed in a cardboard con- 
tainer with metal bottom and screw top. It holds 
2-quart sample for analysis at experiment station. 
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by J. K. Loosli 


Dairy cattle feeding in 


AUSTRALIA 


Producing a surplus of milk and butter now, Australia is 
capable of still greater production with improved feeding. 


AUSTRALIA The writer is 
spending seven weeks in eastern 
Australia visiting research organi- 
zations and livestock production 
units. Most Americans know far 
too little about this intriguing land. 
It is more like the U.S.A. than any 
other country in the world. 


Australia is almost as large as 
the U.S.A., but is divided into only 
seven states. 

Most of the useful land produces 
beef cattle and sheep. Because of 
high wool prices, sheep have re- 
turned greater profits than cattle 
the past 30 years. During the past 
two years a boom has developed in 
beef cattle. Prices are the highest 
on record, and dairy cattle have 
soared along with beef. 

Beef cattle and sheep properties 
vary in size from 5,000 square 
miles to a few thousand acres, but 
the carrying capacity is low be- 
cause of low or unreliable rainfall 
or extended periods of drought. 
Dairy farms are smaller and are 
found nearer the population centers. 


Dairymen sell cream .. . 


Many dairy farms in Queensiand 


still sell cream for butter-making 
and feed the skim milk to calves 
and pigs. Butter prices are not as 
high as they used to be. Whole 


milk brings a better price but there 


are limitations on the amounts a 
farmer can sell. 
I have seen very few adults 


drink milk. I lived several days at 
a university dormitory and took 
meals with the men studying there. 
I was the only one who ever drank 
milk at mealtime, but most of them 
did use milk in tea. There are, 
however, many milk bars in the 
cities, Malted milks and ice creams 
are popular with the young folks. 

The dairy industry in Australia 
has been based largely upon a milk- 
ing strain of shorthorn cattle ‘Aus- 
tralian Illawarra Shorthorn, A.1LS.) 
and Jerseys, although many more 
of the former. There are small 
numbers of Ayrshire, Guernsey, and 
Friesian cattle. 

At the Royal National Show in 
Brisbane the classes of A.LS. and 
Jerseys were very large and the 
judging was attended by large, 
keenly interested crowds. The other 
breed classes were small and held 
much less interest. 

The Friesians (similar to our 
Holstein-Friesians) are rapidly 
gaining in popularity because of a 
change from butter 
production to the sale of whole 
milk from the farm and because of 
a higher milk yield owing to su- 
perior average persistency. A.LS. 
cows often give more milk at the 
peak of lactation. 


Very little grain fed ... 


Regardless of the breed of cattle 

the dairy farms I visited, I 
gained the impression that many 
of the cows were capable of pro- 
ducing more than their feeding pro- 
grams would allow. Little or no 
yoncentrate is fed and the milking 


on 


cows must usually depend upon the 
forage available for grazing just 
like the dry cows and heifers. 

Average milk production differs 
greatly in the various areas. In 
Queensland average annual produc- 
tion per cow is not much above 
130 pounds of butterfat. On the 
basis of a 4 per cent fat test this 
would equal less than 3,500 pounds 
of milk. In contrast in Victoria, 
the southeastern state which has 
a cooler, more favorable climate in 
summer and much better rain dis- 
tribution, the average production is 
about 270 pounds of fat. This is 
equivalent to almost 6,700 pounds 
of milk, close to our own national 
average. 

Part of Queensland is_ tropical, 
so it is hot and dry in the sum- 
mer. The European breeds of dairy 
cattle are not well adapted to the 
tropical climate. But an even more 
important cause of low production 
is the poor feeding and manage- 
ment frequently observed. Few pro- 
duction records are kept and little 
culling is done. Artificial breeding 
is not yet widely used and there is 
no source of well-proven sires. 


lt can be done... 


In spite of all this, better feed- 
ing could still increase production 
greatly. An example will illustrate 
what can be done. 

On this dairy farm the herd test- 
ing records showed the following: 





No. of Production (ibs.) 
Year ___ cows Mik _—‘ Fat 
1957 89 4,430 167 
1958 57 6,010 221 
1959 63 9,120 341 


From herd testing in 1957 it be- 
came clear that certain cows were 
not returning a profit and these 
were culled. Pasture improvement 
was also started and in 1958 the 
57 cows produced more milk than 
89 cows had the year before. 

In 1959 the same cows plus six 
first-calf heifers reared from the 
better cows produced an extra 
3,000 pounds of milk because of 
better feeding. The feeding pro- 
gram now included improved seeded 
pastures with a legume and proper 
fertilizers to make it grow with 
the grasses. Water had been stored 
in a pond and some pasture irri- 
gation was possible. Excess green 
forage was stored as silage and fed 
when pastures became short. 

Dry cows that were thin received 
up to 5 pounds of grain a day for 
a month before calving and small 
amounts of grain were fed at milk- 
ing time. Some of the mature cows 
now produced 60 to 70 pounds of 
milk daily at the peak of lacta- 
tion, whereas these same cows had 
never given more than 30 to 40 
pounds previously. 

It was especially 
hear this dairyman say that he 
thought one man could feed and 
milk 100 cows with his system. 
Maybe some of our southern U. S. 
dairymen would like to set this 
kind of a goal. 
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Wisconsin Dairyman Grant Fisher says... 


“... That’s a total of $922.50 extra profit per month! Here’s 
how we did it: We not only cut our feed bills by $82.50 
per month, but we’re getting 700 lbs. more milk a day 
from our 100-cow herd. With Murphy’s we’re producing 
more milk from each feed dollar than on any other feed 
we've ever used!” 

Grant Fisher switched to Murphy’s five years ago. He 
feeds each cow two 10-oz. cupfuls of Murphy’s Cut-Cost 
Dairy Concentrate per day, plus his own grain and hay. 
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Grant Fisher, Monroe, Wisconsin 


“With Murphy’s we made *30”75 extra profit 
per day from our 100-cow Holstein herd...”’ 


Cost for Murphy’s is less than 10¢ per cow per day! 

You buy less feed because Murphy’s is a highly spe- 
cialized concentrate that’s made to balance, not duplicate, 
farm feeds. You buy only the highest quality proteins, 
vitamins, and minerals... no grain or grain by-products. 

Try Murphy’s “cupful” dairy feeding plan. Keep cows 
healthy and in top production . ..while cutting feed bills! 
See your Murphy dealer today! Ask him for Murphy’s 
Cut-Cost Dairy Concentrate. 


CUT YOUR FEED BILLS... 


SEE THE BIG DIFFERENCE WITH MURPHY'S r 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


® 
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NEVER HAD 
SUCH STYLE 
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LOW IN PRICE - AMERICAS 
LOWEST PRICED COMPACT 


PICKUP ! 


What a Falcon saves you on price* 
could keep your gas tank filled for 
thousands of miles! And there's 
more savings to come! Main under- 
body members are Zinclad-protected 
against rust and corrosion. Front 
fenders bolt on for ease of replace- 
ment—cost just $29.95 each. Insur- 
ance is as much as 15% less. Alu- 
minized muffler normally lasts three 
times as long as ordinary types. You 
save on tires, on brakes, on oil... 
you name it, Falcon saves it! 


*Based on latest available manufacturers 
suggested retail delivered prices 
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LOW GAS COSTS- OVER 
30 MILES PER GALLON IN 
CERTIFIED TESTS! 


In certified tests by the country’s foremost in- 
dependent automotive experts, the Falcon pick- 
up with 144 cu. in. Six scored as high as 38.3 
miles per gallon! Average of all tests combined 
—hills and traffic, as well as moderate speeds on 
the level—was 30.5 mpg! Low oil costs, too— 
change it only every 4000 miles! 


© Roomy comfort for 3 husky passengers! 

© Rides, handles like a passenger car! 

© High Falcon fashion inside as well as out! 
®@ Optional Fordomatic Drive available! 









1961 Falcon Ranchero is available in 8 handsome 
colors, complete with Color-Keyed Luxury interiors. 
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LOW LOADING HEIGHT 


Cargo-floor to the ground measures a scant 25.2 


NEW HiGH-PERFORMANCE 


OPTIONAL SIX ! inches . . . that means easy loading. And what a 
For '61 Ford’s new Falcon Ranchero offers a choice of two modern manets yee remcon panOre has a full 800-Ib. load 
gas-saving engines— 144 Economy Six and, as an option, a new apioag ms big oonng box—over 7% feet with 
high-performance 170 Six. Both available with standard or gee ae One » Fosm:se spare for just shout 
Fordomatic transmissions. And thanks to the simplicity of their any Pomp ws going’ You can open or close the 
proven design, servicing is fast, low in cost! tailgate with just one hand . . . it locks tight and 


rattle-free automatically! 
See your Ford Dealer's Certified Economy Book... it proves 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS ranges: 





















A.D.A. GROWS IN EAST 


HEARTENING to dairymen everywhere is 
a rapidly-growing support for the Amer- 
ican Dairy Association sales effort in the 
East and Northeast. Up until recently these 
regions, except New England, generally have 
given very poor support to their fellow dairy- 
men in expanding sales of dairy products. 

Over the years, dairy leaders from the 
South, Midwest, Southwest, and West have 
been surprisingly patient with their eastern 
brethren. But they understood it was not 
dairy farmers themselves who stood in the 
way of the cooperative effort. A combination 
of personality conflicts, dairy politics, and 
an element of provincialism stymied progress. 

To show how bad the situation was up un- 
til this year, we have only to examine the 
investment of the East compared to other 
areas. On the basis of milk produced, Idaho 
dairymen invested 21 times as much as the 
dairymen in New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryiand, Delaware, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. Michigan invested 18 times 
and Texas 16 times the eastern investment 
per hundredweight. 

But this year the picture has changed dra- 
matically. First, in the New York market 
over 70 per cent of the dairymen are signing 
up to expand the market through their own 
investment in sales promotion. There, the in- 
vestment is 2 cents for A.D.A. and 1 cent for 
National Dairy Council. Now we learn that 
the Atlantic region (Penn., Va., W.Va., Md., 
N.J., Del.) is ready to move immediately on 
the A.D.A. program. 

Hard selling will not solve all the prob- 
lems of the dairy business but it can be a 
big help. The trouble in the past has been 
that too many dairymen have been riding 
the whiffletree and the load was too big for 
the remainder to pull alone. 


We hope the reports we receive now are 
accurate. If so, the patience and persever- 
ance of past supporters of A.D.A. will pay 
off in a much greater sales impact and stronger, 
more profitable market for our products. 


EFFECT OF PRICE ON SALES 


W HEN a retail milk price increase is pro- 
posed as a means of boosting the farm 
price great fears are expressed and dire pre- 
dictions of great losses in consumption are 
circulated. Many dairy farmers become quite 
nervous about the long-range prospects, too. 
Price, of course, does have a bearing on 
the amount of milk sold. There is no ques- 
tion about it. But the amount of influence 
has been greatly magnified by some econo- 
mists, by dealers, and by some farmers who 
have been misled. Actually, the price elas- 
ticity of milk is highly inelastic. This state- 
ment is supported by several studies. 

The most recent to come to our attention 
is found in research bulletin 855 of the Ohio 
agricultural experiment station. G. H. Mitch- 
ell, D. W. Ware, and E. F. Baumer conduct- 
ed a study of 7,414 Ohio families. They 
found that only 30 per cent of the families 
interviewed knew the approximate price they 
paid for milk, 36 per cent did not know, 23 
per cent gave the wrong price, and 11 per 
cent did not answer the question. If con- 
sumers reported within 2 cents the correct 
price of milk, the investigators considered 
that they knew the price paid. 

This question of elasticity is too compli- 


cated and involved to go into here, but we 
are just a bit out of patience with those peo- 
ple who quake with fear at the very thought 
of a price increase, even though that price 
increase is merited by conclusive evidence. 
Particularly are we out of patience with 
those who carefully select bizaare examples 
to prove that price changes result in large 
fluctuations in sales. These examples usually 
come from markets where a highly-publicized 
price war has taken place. They are not at 
all representative of normal experience where 
prices are modestly raised or decreased. 

The efficient dairyman need never apolo- 
gize for asking a price which provides him 
with a fair return for his invested capital 
and his labor and management skill. No oth- 
er business hesitates to ask for a fair return, 
neither should dairymen. 


WHAT THE FARMER GIVES 


Our city cousins, who may complain occa- 
sionally about high food costs, should appre- 
ciate that they are actually lower today than 
they were 30 years ago. Let’s compare 1929 


and 1958. Here is what one hour’s factory 
work would buy in each year: 
1929 1958 
Pounds of steak 1.2 2.0 
Loaves of bread 6.4 11.0 
Pints of milk 78 16.8 
Pounds of butter 1.0 2.9 
Pounds of bacon 1.3 2.7 
Dozens of eggs 1.1 3.5 
Dozens of oranges 1.3 2.8 


POLICY BY PRESS RELEASE 


AMONG the great mass of press releases 

which cross our desk are many of the 
public relations type. They attempt to pre- 
sent other organizations and industries as 
friends of the farmer. 

This is all very pleasant ... we can use 
all the friends we can get. But the motives 
of some of these groups are so transparent 
as to raise some doubts. In some cases it 
appears that farmers are being solicited to 
support the business and legislative policies 
of these new-found “friends.’’ In other cases 
our sympathetic colleagues have taken the 
added step of trying to determine farm policy. 

Now, we don’t want to appear cynical. An 
attitude of cynicism is the recourse of the 
discouraged and the defeated. It is often akin 
to self-pity. There should be no room for 
either in our appraisal of our allies, 

Our only point is that farmers and their 
organizations should exercise discretion in 
their formal or informal affiliations. To do 
otherwise is to invite alliances which, in the 
long run, may prove embarrassing and not 
in the best interests of farmers. 





The number of farms continues to decline 
while businesses increase. The total number 
of farms dropped by 899,000, or 16 per cent, 
from 1950 to 1958, and farm population de- 
clined 4,231,000. In contrast, the total num- 
ber of operating businesses increased by 314,- 
000, or 8 per cent, in spite of 97,137 business 
failures, during the period. 

Census data for the five years 1954 to 1959 
are not fully available but the first 20 states 
summarized reveal that the number of dairy 
farms has dropped 28 per cent. 
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VETERINARIAN AND CLIENT 


WE COMMEND to dairy farmer reading 

the feature, “The training of your vet- 
erinarian,” on page 982. The purpose of the 
article, is obvious and well-stated by the au- 
thor, a young man about to gain his D.V.M. 
degree. Certainly the better the understand- 
ing between farmer and veterinarian, the 
better the prospect for maintaining a healthy, 
profitable herd. 


But there is another aspect to this sub- 
ject. We have traveled with many veterin- 
arians and have watched hundreds of others 
work. It has been significant to us that those 
who had the largest practices and were in 
greatest demand were also doing the best job 
of educating their clients. Mutual confidence 
and trust was established. Preventive medi- 
cihe, as well as curative medicine, was a part 
of the herd health program. 


In contrast, the tight-lipped, secretive prac- 
titioner does little to instill confidence or 
promote mutual understanding and coepera- 
tion. The profession and livestock health are 
not well-served by such an attitude toward 
the client. 


COOPERATIVES DO COOPERATE 


ONE of the most constructive developments 

in the dairy business during the past few 
years has been the growing cooperation 
among cooperatives. For too many years too 
many cooperatives have lived in isolation, 
tending house and doing chores. Meanwhile, 
the changing character of the dairy industry 
has left them impotent to take advantage of 
opportunities which will fully benefit their 
members. 

In the Chicago, Detroit, New York, and 
Denver areas cooperative leaders are work- 
ing together in order to strengthen the bar- 
gaining position of the dairy farmers in these 
regions. 

Some readers may comment, “It’s about 
time!’’ This is true but such action does not 
come as easily as the casual observer might 
expect. There is a lot of history in the work 
and achievement of established organizations. 
Battles have been fought, won, and lost. These 
conflicts have left organizational and personal 
wounds and scars. They aren't forgotten ov- 
ernight. Obviously, it takes a big man, dedi- 
cated to serving dairymen, to put the past 
behind him, subjugate his personal feelings 
and ambitions, to benefit others. But there 
are men such as these and we compliment 
them for their statesmanship. 





Be 79 years ago... 


The best cows are seldom for sale. 
Sometimes you may strike a silly dairy- 
man who is willing to part with his best 
cow for an extra $5 or $10 but we think 
these are growing fewer every year. 
When you raise your cows yourself you 
have some knowledge of their breeding 
as a guide and you have every oppor- 
tunity to test their qualities. 
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Questions from Our Readers 





Static electricity forms 


When I use my tractor for belt 
work, I have noticed that I seem 


te get a “shock” when I touch 
the tractor. What is the cause 
of this? 

Iowa R.C.B. 


When a tractor is used for belt 
work, static electricity may be de- 
veloped, A rubber-tired tractor can 
store a “charge” of this electricity. 
When you touch the tractor, you 
provide a ground and the static 
electricity is discharged. 

A rubber-tired tractor should 
always be grounded when it is 
used for belt work. One conven- 
ient means of doing this is to 
hang a chain from the drawbar to 
the ground. —MELvIN E. Lonc 


Heating the milk room 


My problem is this: I have a 
milk room, 10 by 8 by 8 feet, in- 
side my barn. Two walls are ex- 
posed to the outside, one wall to 
a hallway, the other to a feed 
room. Ceiling is of tempered ma- 
sonite with hay overhead. Walls, 
except for the hallway side are 
double 1-inch walls. Outside walls 
are wood with a layer of tacked- 
on building paper, then a tongue 
and wall. Windows are double- 
paned. Doors are fairly tight. Milk 
room has a north and east ex- 
posure, with two windows on 
the east. 

In 1958 we installed a glass pipe- 
line milker and got along very 
well without freezing in the milk 
room. We had self-draining hy- 
drants, no pipes, a pour-type wa- 
ter heater. After washing equip- 
ment, we could hang it up to drain 
and it would not freeze. Milk was 
placed in the cooler. The milk in 
the cans did not freeze, although 
water in the cooler sometimes froze. 

This year I added a 875-gallon 
vacuum tank along with water in 
pipes under pressure. I have been 
told not to let the room tempera- 
ture get below 40 degrees. I have 
investigated bottled gas and elec- 
tric heaters. The bulk tank repre- 
sentative recommended electric 
heat. 


Iowa L.E.M, 


There are several dairy farmers 
satisfied with electric heat in their 
milking parlors and milk rooms 
here in the southeastern section 
of Wisconsin. We find the infra- 
red heat lamp is used primarily in 
the milking parlor to supply both 
heat and light to the operator in 
the work area. The infra-red lamp 
used is a 250-watt R40/1 white 
glass and is the same type you 
use to brood baby pigs and chicks. 
It is turned on only when the op- 
erator actually is working in the 
milking parlor. This is a practical 
job for the heat lamp as heat is 
applied directly to the operator and 
does not blow away when the 
doors are opened to let a cow in 
or out, 

The water pipes are protected 
with electric heat tape thermostat- 
ically controlled for economical op- 
eration. Therefore, the farmer does 
not attempt to heat the building 
24 hours a day. The lamps are 
hung from the ceiling with the 
closest part of the lamp about 20 
inches above the operator’s head. 
A concentration of 50 watts per 
square foot of work area is pro- 
vided by a continuous row of lamps 
for even distribution. 

The most popular type of elec- 
trical heater used in the milk room 


(the room where the bulk tank, 
water heater, and sink are located) 
is a 1,250-watt, 120-volt unit space 


_ heater. This electric heater is ther- 


mostatically controlled and very 
economical to operate in an in- 
sulated milk room. 

Heat lamps are used as supple- 
mental heat in the milk room, but 
I feel the unit heater with a fan 
and reliable thermostat will pro- 
vide a better method of heating 
any room where you are interested 
in maintaining a constant tem- 
perature of 40 or 50 degrees day 
and night. 

The supplemental heat from -the 
bulk tank and other electrical 
equipment in the milk room will 
account for a large percentage of 
the required heat. 

—Ray ALEXANDER 


Wisconsin Electric Power 
Company 


Storm windows or 
insulation? 


We are interested in having our 
house insulated. Would like to know 
what you think about having rock 
wool force-blown between siding 
and plaster. The house is old and 
drafty but in good condition. To 
have this done, plus the 5 ventila- 
tors, will cost $576. This is sup- 
posed to save 40 per cent on our 
fuel bill. 

If we were to purchase storm 
windows and doors, it would cost 
$555.50 for the 22 storms that we 
need (cost for aluminum storms). 

If we shingle the outside of the 
house, we would need 27 or 28 
squares at $21 per square. The ap- 
proximate cost would be $561. 

Another dealer said we could 
use another type of insulation in 
the attic and storm doors and win- 
dows which would do the same job. 

Would the rock wool settle? 
Should rock wool be used or could 
we use another type of insulation 
which we could put in ourselves? 

Which would you recommend: 


Storm doors and windows, shingles, 
or insulation? 


Ohio R.E.Z. 


For practical purposes, rock wool 
and expanded vermiculite (sold un- 
der several trade names) have es- 
sentially the same insulating value 
per inch of thickness. 

Any loose material will settle in 
a wall if it becomes damp. To pre- 
vent this from happening, a vapor 
barrier must be installed on the 
inside or warm wall. Frequently, 
paint troubles develop after insula- 
tion is placed in the walls of older 
houses. Another problem encount- 
ered with this practice is that of 
getting insulation into entire wall 
because of braces and fire stops. 

The use of storm windows and 
one inch of insulation in the walls 
or one inch of insulation in the 
ceiling brings good results in sav- 
ing on fuel costs. The per cent of 
fuel saved increases relatively little 
by addition of further insulation. 

How much fuel you would save 
by covering the outside of your 
house with shingles would depend 
on what condition the siding is in. 
Shingles will cut down infiltration 
of air through the wall, but have 
no significant insulation value. 

It is not possible to say what re- 
turn you will get in the way of 
fuel saved per dollar spent for 
insulation because of the many 
factors which enter in. 

It would seem to me, however, 
that of the alternatives you are 
considering, providing storm doors 
and windows and placing an inch 
of insulation in the ceiling would 
give you the greatest return. If 
adequate ventilation is provided in 
the attic, the need of a vapor bar- 
rier in the ceiling is not as great. 

—D. W. Bates 


University of Minnesota 


Keep silage from freezing 


Can you tell me if any company 
makes an electric coil or wire to 
put around a silo to keep silage 
from freezing? 

Minnesota L.R. 


I know of no electric heating 
equipment made for use on the out- 
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“I was going for the groceries, like you asked, when all of a sudden I got 


caught in the darndest parade.” 
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side of a silo to keep silage from 
freezing. 
A considerable amount of re- 
search work has been done on the 
use of electric heating tape or ca- 
ble placed on the surface of the 
silage to keep it from freezing. 
uch a practice has not proved to 
be generally practical, although 
some farmers have had success. 
The primary difficulty is that 
the silage near the heating tape 
or cable dries out and becomes 
an insulator preventing heat from 
traveling any significant distance 
to the rest of the frozen silage. 
—D. W. Bates 


What size auger? 


What size auger would I need 
to auger ground corn to hog feed- 
ers? Are augers made in one cer- 
tain length or can they be ordered 
in the needed lengths? 

Minnesota B.M. 


The size of the auger will de- 
pend on how rapidly you feel you 
have to handle the corn. A fairly 
small auger, 3% to 4 inches in 
diameter, will do an acceptable 
job of handling ground corn, pro- 
viding you can feed it into the 
auger fast enough. The primary 
problem with the use of a small 
auger is getting the material into 
the auger, since ground feed tends 
to bridge in the hopper. 

You will find that by using a 
larger auger, you can also cut the 
time needed to fill each of the 
feeders. Most farmers seem to feel 
that an auger of 5 inches or slight- 
ly larger is much more useful than 
the small auger, since it can be 
used not only to fill feeders but 
in handling grain and other opera- 
tions around the farm. 

If a particular length of auger 
is necessary, it is possible to find 
an assembled auger slightly longer 
than needed and cut it off. This 
involves cutting the tube, making 
a new discharge opening in the 
tube and then replacing the bear- 
ing in the tube, if one is used. Of 
course, the auger itself will have to 
be cut, also. If the auger has an 
outer bearing, the shaft will have 
to be cleaned up where the flight- 
ing was removed. Frequently, pipe 
is used as the auger shaft and a 
stub shaft is riveted or welded in- 
to the end of the pipe to run in 
the bearing. Usually, this shaft is 
salvaged and replaced in the pipe 
after shortening the auger. 


—G. P. BARRINGTON 
University of Wisconsin 


When to use sealer coat? 


In the article “How to pave your 
barnyard with blacktop” that ap- 
peared in a recent issue, the state- 
ment is made “A top-quality job, 
placed as recommended and given 
subsequent sealer coats as required, 
should last 20 years or more.” 

How often should sealer coats 
be applied and what do they cost? 

Missouri F.V. 


How soon a sealer coat is re- 
quired will depend upon the qual- 
ity of the paving job. For a yard 
paved as outlined in the article, it 
would be between 5 and 10 years. 

To apply a sealer coat, the sur- 
face must be thoroughly cleaned. 
Then apply straight liquid asphalt 
at a rate of .15 gallon per square 
yard. Follow this with a coating 
of sand applied at the rate of 15 
pounds per square yard. Roll sand 
into surface with a heavy roller. 

The cost of a sealer coat can be 
expected to range between 20 and 
25 cents per square yard of sur- 
face covered, —D. W. Bates 
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Hay and silage are tested... 


(Continued from page 983) 


early last winter. He had a lot 
of grass and corn silage in trench 
silos. But he was short on hay and 
wanted to stretch it out with si- 
lage. His cows ate the silage, but 
a forage test told Jim they need- 
ed more dry matter and nutrients. 
(The silage tested 82 to 84 per 
cent water; the hay graded fair 
to good.) 

Jim located some early-cut, good 
hay locally at a reasonable price. 
His cows responded in short order 
with a big boost in their milk pro- 
duction. 


Kept up winter production .. . 


Lew Wyman, county agent in 
Franklin County, likes the forage 
testing service best of all his ex- 
tension programs. Lew’s farmers 
agree with him. The analysis helped 
one of them to keep his winter 
milk production up, and even put 
some needed pounds on his cows. 

Arthur Rogers, of Hill Top Farm, 
knew that the cows in his 11,000- 
pound herd of 50 mixed Holsteins 
and Guernseys were a little too 
thin. A forage test told him why. 
His cows needed more nutrients. 
By adding a little citrus pulp to 
the ration and cutting down on 
the amount of silage fed, Rogers 
got rid of his too-thin problem in 
a hurry. 


Extra grain may pay... 


Dairymen who evaluate their for- 
age no longer have to rely on 
“gestimates” when deciding how 
much grain to feed. They know 
the amount of protein, the energy 
level, and digestibility of their for- 
age. They can calculate the total 
nutrients their cows should get, 


based on pounds of body weight 
and amount of milk produced. 

Dairy specialists say that as long 
as another pound of grain returns 
enough milk to pay for the extra 
cost, no limit need be put on the 
amount of grain fed so long as 
the cow can handle it. As proof, 
the specialists describe a 110-cow 
herd that definitely needed more 

in. 

Mostly Holsteins and out of good 
sires, none of the cows were pro- 
ducing’ more than 40 pounds daily. 
Production was limited automa- 
tically by the amount of grain fed. 
‘No cow got more than 6 to 8 
pounds of grain per day, and though 
they ate plenty of hay and silage, 
it was mostly just fair quality. If 
grain had been fed to these cows 
in proportion to their individual 
production potential, they might 
have doubled the herd production. 
Specialists describe an instance 
where this was done successfully. 

John Eliades, Groton farmer, 
feeds an adequate amount of grain. 
One of his top producers gets 28 
pounds of grain each day. And, she 
produces 93 pounds of 3.7 per cent 


milk in return — at or very near 
her production potential. What's 
more, she stays in good flesh 


throughout her lactation. Eliades 
gets the most out of his ration, 
and out of his cows, too. 

The present testing program took 
shape in 1959 to answer requests 
from farmers who were looking 
for ways to get more out of their 
stored forage and put up higher 
quality crops in the future. 

In 1958, county agents and uni- 
versity extension specialists set up 
exhibits throughout the state ex- 


plaining what goes into quality hay. 
The sample analysis service in its 
present form got started when 
farmers promptly mailed in 350 
samples of their own forage to 
see how it stacked up in quality. 

Last fall, extension specialists 
launched the new program, testing 
the composition and digestibility of 
forages. They asked farmers for 
information about cutting dates, 
stage of maturity, dominant spe- 
cies, and the percentage of leg- 
umes originally planted. Farmers 
also forwarded a bulk sample of 
hay for an “eyeball” test based on 
appearance. 

About three-fifths of the 800 
samples received this year were 
hay. The rest were silage — about 
equally divided, half grass and half 
corn silage. 


Pounds times quality ... 


From these samples and the ac- 
companying records, researchers be- 
lieve they have an accurate picture 
of the grass and legume crops in 
Massachusetts. Furthermore, the 
forage evaluations backed up what 
they’ve been telling farmers about 
cutting dates. 


“You need to harvest hay and 
silage early and cure it carefully if 
you want the nutritious kind of 
feed your cows eat all the way to 
the bottom of the bunk.” 

People in Massachusetts serious- 
ly measured their forage yields in 
pounds of dry matter per acre. 
Nowdays it’s pounds times a qual- 
ity factor. THE END 





A butter surplus is expected this 
year in West Germany. Produc- 
tion is forecast to increase to 
around 900 million pounds, 40 mil- 
lion above last year. Consumption 
is expected to remain around 860 
million pounds, 
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Grass and legume stands 
remain good 


Wisconsin agronomists say that 
the most desirable grasses and 
legumes will probably last longer 
under green-feeding and _ stored- 
feeding systems than under con- 
ventional grazing. 

They base their statement on 
various measurements and stand 
counts made on pastured, green 
fed, and hay areas on which ex- 
periments are being conducted with 
different feeding methods. 

Alfalfa stands held up much bet- 
ter under stored feeding (hay) 
management than under pasture. 
Also, green-feeding plots showed 
about the same stand reduction as 
pasture plots did four years after 
their establishment. 

Grazing for four years reduced 
the brome grass coverage in pas- 
ture, while brome on hay and 
green-fed areas held up well. There 
was little difference in coverage 
on areas used only one year. 

Less bluegrass invaded the hay 
and green-fed plots during the four 
years following establishment, but 
the hay fields had the highest 
weed infestation. 

Ladino clover survived better in 
both pasture and green-fed areas. 
This legume requires more sun, 
and the frequent removal of for- 
age from both pasture and green- 
feeding areas favors its growth. 
Frequent removal of forage may 
also explain why there were fewer 
weeds in the pastured and green- 
fed areas. The pastures were 
clipped after each grazing. 

Indications are that the stored- 
feeding system, the one which 
looks best from the standpoint of 
production, also provides longer- 
lasting stands of alfalfa. 

—Crops AND SoILs 





At Schlies’ Denmark, Wis. dairy farm a 


GEHL MIX-ALL 


saves °600 a year... 


“‘makes feed anytime we want it’’ 





Handles small grains, bale slices or 
large-ear corn. New adjusto-height 
auger-feeder table available. 


A Gehl Mix-All on the Joseph 
F. Schlies farm easily handles 
23,500 Ibs. of feed grinding and 
mixing chores a month for 96 
Holsteins. Schlies figures the Mix- 
All saves him $600 annually. He 
saves $34.95 monthly on elevator 
grinding/mixing bills. He saves 
$26.25 monthly on volume buying 
of shelled corn. 

His son Kenneth says, “One nice 
feature is convenience. We can 
grind when we want, what we 
want.” That’s the Gehl way! 





Bonus! The Mix-All saves 
Schlies an extra $363 per year on 
their 100-hog feeding operation! 

Portable, PTO-powered Mix-All 
delivers big savings in both the 
10” and 15” mill sizes. The Gehl 
grinds, mixes, delivers 2 tons of 
feed in minutes. Separate concen- 
trate hopper lets you blend pre- 
measured quantities of vitamins, 
minerals and antibiotics. 

Get all the Mix-All dairy feed- 
making details. Mail coupon or see 
your Gehl dealer for this new on- 
the-farm feed mill idea. 
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Schlies serves Holsteins milk-making, 
highly palatable Mix-All-made feed at 
new, low cost. 








Gehl Mix-All augers top commercial-quality ration to bulk feed room 


in barn. Gehl mixing unit and unloading conveyor can be oper- 
ated separately from the grinder—saves the machine, saves fuel. 


GEHL 


GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. MK-26-28, West Bend, Wisconsin 


Please send me the feeding facts on the new Gehi Mix-All. 
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TRAILER with an 11-foot axle and a 10-foot tongue makes it pos- 
sible to move hog shelters from field to field or from farm to farm. 


Portable hog house 


This shelter can be used as an. individual unit 
for 30 pigs. For more pigs, units can be placed 
in groups of two, four, six, or even eight. 


by Willis H. Holsten 


FLEXIBLE, reasonably - priced 

and effective type of hog range 
shelter can be constructed using al- 
most any kind of lumber (oak, pine, 
or cypress). It can be used as an 
individual unit, in groups of two, 
or in any of its multiples. Each 
shelter houses 30 pigs from wean- 
ing time until they are old enough 
to be sold. 

The skids should be treated with 
some type of wood preservative 
and the roof can be corrugated 
metal. This is durable and reflects 
the heat. 

We increased the shade area by 
hanging two doors on the rear of 


each shelter. In the summer these 
are held up by wiring them to 
steel fence posts driven into the 


ground. In the fall and winter, the 
doors can be dropped. Removable 
ends are placed on only one end of 
the shelter. If both ends are closed 
in and only a small exit door cut 
out for the pigs, it creates a hot, 
humid condition within the shelter 
and the bedding soon becomes wet. 

When grouping the shelters, they 
must be fastened together and an- 
chored. Since they are large and 


open, they are subject to wind 
damage, so precautions must be 
taken. We used No. 9 wire and 


anchored them to steel posts. 

In the summer, the shelters 
should be placed to give a maxi- 
mum amount of shade. 

Before putting in sows and their 


pigs, we covered the entire area 
under the shelters with corncobs, 
about six inches deep. Over this, 


we spread four or six bales of 


ee! 


straw. This gave some warmth to 
the small pigs. 

For easy cleaning of the center 
with tractor scoop, the shelters 
were built 6 feet, 6 inches high at 
the front. We also use the tractor 
for putting clean corncobs into the 
center of the shelters. 

For ease in moving these port- 
able shelters, build a wide and 
long-tongued, two-wheel trailer. 
The houses can be moved faster 
and the skids will not have to be 
replaced as often. 

The shelter is raised, one corner 
at a time and blocks or jacks are 
placed under far enough so that 
the trailer can be backed under it 
The unloading process is accom- 
plished by pushing the shelter off 
the cart far enough to put the 
rear end on the ground and then 
driving ahead with the tractor. 

This trailer can be built of 3- or 
4-inch pipe and an axle from a car 
or other trailer (extra spindler or 
hubs can be purchased and welded 
on to the pipe to be used as the 
axle). It can be built any width or 
length, depending on the size of 
the shelters. We found offset wheels 
worked better and these can be 
found un some old hay balers or 
manure spreaders. 

A piece of channel iron is weld- 
ed across the front part of the 
tongue to bind the two side angles 
to the center of the tongue and to 
serve as a groove in which to place 
the end of the shelter. A log chain 
is used to secure the front of the 
shelter to the trailer. 





FOUR UNITS form shelter for 120 pigs from weaning to market. 
Sides can be raised during hot weather and lowered in cold weather. 
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PAYS BIG “DIVIDENDS EVERY DAY 





... Cuts Feeding Costs...Saves Your Back 
.-- Improves Silage Quality 


No dollar you spend for farm equipment works as hard for 
you as the dollar you invest in a Badger Silo Unloader. Day- 
after-day, month-after-month . . . in grass or corn silage .. . 
cuts feeding labor costs to the bone . . . delivers fluffy, pala- 
table silage to your herd quickly at the touch of a button... 
better feed than the same silage would be removed any other 
way! Your Badger unloader will give you big volume output 
in any season, in any condition . . . even in tightly frozen 
silage. If you need help — don’t hire it .. . Buddy Badger 
will do the work more dependably at lower cost. 









LOOK AT THE CHAIN... 


and you'll ban a | BADGER 


BARN 
CLEANER 


Badger builds extra muscle and quolity into the 












chain . . . and owners benefit by longer, 


more dependable service. Bodger forged links 
and alloy steel! pins give you the best 
weor-resisting chain in any born 

cleaner — yet a Badger costs no more 
(and remember, 50% of your barn 
cleaner investment is in the choin). 
Choose from 3 rugged, spur geor transmissions 


«a size for your born and pocketbook. 


“Phy as you save 
Plan available 


BADGER NORTHLAND, INC. 
Dept. H, Kevkounc, Wisconsin | 


Pleose send litercture on the following: 


C) Bern Cleaners 


[) Feedict Leyout 


Silo Uniooders 
}) Auger Feeders 


| Nome 


C) Twbe Feeders | 
C) Gress Sitege | 


FREE PLANS Student 
Get expert plen 
service from Bod 
ger Write for 
Fact-filled Feediot 


Layout Booklet Deolerships ovoilable 


in some orecs. Write for details. 


City & Stote 
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Bacteria 
are like 
rabbits 


. they're the 
multiplyingest critters 
you ever did...or 
didn't see.” 


by Harry F. Haskins 


HE other day I got my chores 
T done kind of early so I went 

down to visit old George. He's 
one of my visiting neighbors. Well, 
sir, we were just standing around 
the milk house batting the breeze 
when we heard the familiar sound 
of the mailman’s horn. He had his 
hand out of the window and was 
waving a bunch of mail at us. 

In less time than it takes to 
tell, old George hopped down to 
the road and was back in the milk 
house, sorting out the kindling pa- 


per from the reading mail 

It just so happened tiis was 
milk-check day, so, naturally, | 
George opened it up first thing 


Now George didn’t get excited over 





the milk check (nothing to get ex- 
cited over these days), but the 
little blue paper that comes with 
the milk check really ‘started his 
motor going on high octane. This 
little blue paper being the same 
one that says how much bacteria 
you had in your milk that month 

Well, not that I was nosey or 
anything but, just out of curiosity, 
I took a side glance at the blue 
slip to see what was causing all 
the excitement. Boy, it was the 
whistling kind! That little piece of 
paper had more numbers on it 
than the national budget 

Now, around our way, when you 
get a lot of numbers on your blue 
slip you get only three days to get 
the figures down to the size of 
your bank account, or you start 
looking around for 
to pay shipping costs 

About this time I thought George 
was really going to throw a piston 
He was popping off all over the 
place, blaming everyone he could 
think of except maybe himself 

Now, if you knew George and 
saw his herd and his barn, you 
would naturally think he had ev- 
ery right to such carryings on 
His herd is nice and clean, with 
fluffy white tails that are washed 
most every day. And you can eat 








somewhere else | 


off George’s barn floor; that is, 
if you don't mind lime dust or 
superphosphate mixed with your 
ham and eggs. 

Now, if George could ship barn 
floors or fluffy tails instead of 
milk, I guess he would be No. 1 
on the route. But, let’s face it, 
them high numbers on that blue 
slip is what old George ships. 

After awhile, George had boiled 
all his water off, ran out of steam, 
and simmered down to where it 
was safe to talk to him. Being 
real careful not to open up any 
high pressure valves, I asked him 
if I could help. 

Now, I'm not going to brag, just 
state some plain facts. Up at our 
barn our tails aren’t so fluffy, and 
I wouldn't ask anybody to eat off 


our barn floor. But our little blue 
slips are the kind you smile at, 
not whistle. George knows this so 
he agreed to let me help if I could. 

First off, I asked George for a 
flashlight and started giving his 
milking equipment the once over. 
George didn’t take too kindly to 
this. He gave me a nasty look and 
asked me why I was making like 
a milk inspector. I gave him: the 
same kind of a look back and 
asked him if he thought the in- 
spector was looking for lost car 
keys or something when he did 
the same thing. 

For a minute, I thought I had 
started the boiler going again, but 
by this time old George was more 
worried than mad. I knew I wasn't 
making a big hit, but I kept on 





looking at the equipment anyway. 

Well, sir, I got to hand it to 
George, his stainless steel was as 
clean as his cows and barn. I got 
to digging a little deeper, though; 
there the trouble started to show. 

George was trying to do a good 
job, but he was overlooking the 
little things. Among other things, 
I found cracked and checked teat 
cups, pulsators were full of cheese, 
and the milk tubes and stanchion 
hoses weren't much better. About 
that time I suddenly realized that 
George didn’t have the slightest 
notion about the life and loves of 
a microscopic bug, and that’s 
where it all starts. 

So, instead of telling George 
about the birds and the bees, I 
decided that I would tell him about 
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the bugs and the rabbits. 
“George,” I said, “you know how 
fast rabbits multiply, don’t you?” 


George nodded to me that he did. 
“Well,” I said, “bacteria make 
rabbits look like pikers when it 


comes to multiplying. If rabbits 
multiplied as fast as bacteria, it 
wouldn’t be no time at all until 
we were all up to here in rabbits.” 
“Now, George,” I said, “If you 
knew rabbits multiplied that fast 
and you knew where the first few 
were hiding, you certainly wouldn't 
allow them to get up to here, 
would you?” George nodded again. 
I guess the vision of rabbits up to 
here didn’t appeal to him, so he 
started to listen real good. 
“Well,” I continued, “bacteria 
are the multiplyingest critters you 
ever did or didn’t see. Just give 
them a chance and they'll multiply 
faster than Univac. Give a hundred 
a good chance, and they produce a 
hundred more, and then the 200 
turn around and make 400 out of 
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WHAT DO WE MEAN, 
THE ONLY TRUCK WITH 
COMPACT-ECONOMY? 


We mean that the new Dart 
Pickup is compact in every- 
thing but work capacity. It has 
a compact diet. It handles like 
a compact. The upkeep costs 
are compact. But in the work 
department this baby is a full 
half-ton hauler. It'll do a 
sleeves-up job of work every 
day, day in and year out. That, 
mister, is what we mean by 
compact-economy. A truck that 
is economy-minded, a tough 
devil of a truck, all truck, all 
work, all the way. 


WILL OUR ENGINE, 

THE NEW SLANT-6, 
ACTUALLY DELIVER 
MORE MILES A GALLON 
THAN COMPETITION? 


There's only one way to answer 
that kind of question, and 
that’s to test the new Dart 
Pickup against its biggest com- 
petition, Ford and Chevrolet. 
That’s just what we did. 
Result? Time after time the 
new Slant-6, overhead valve, 


225-cubic-inch engine came 
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out ahead on actual miles- 
per-gallon. 


As for the engine itself, it is 
slanted 30 degrees from the 
vertical. This makes possible 
highly efficient manifolding, 
both intake and exhaust. Also 
gives you plenty of underhood 
work room which, by the way, 
you'll seldom need. This new 
engine of ours is a mighty 
tough customer. 


Mounted on the engine, as 
standard equipment, is an alter- 
nating current generator. It 
will charge the battery even at 
idle. Because the battery is 
more fully charged, more of 
the time, it will last longer. 
Smal] thing? Maybe. But it 
saves you money. 

















You'll be interested to know 
that many of the engine parts 
are aluminum. Things like the 
water and oil pump housing, 
the distributor case. Extensive 
use of aluminum means less 
dead weight. More payload. 
More compact-economy! 


IS 1T TRUE THAT THIS 
TRUCK IS NEW DOWN 
TO THE WHEEL STUDS? 


Take a look at the picture 
above. It’s unretouched, by the 
way. See anything familiar? 
You bet you don’t. This one is 
all-out new. Not new, mind 
you, for the sake of newness, 
but functionally new. New cab, 
new body. New, easier clutch- 
ing, and shifting, and handling. 
As a matter of fact this Dart 
Pickup of ours even has a new 
soft sound. Wait'll you’ve had 
one on the job. You'll agree it’s 
a great new way to work. 


WHAT’S THIS | HEAR 
ABOUT A NEW THING 
CALLED “SEDAN RIDE”? 


You know how a truck ride 
used to be. Not very pleasant. 
Well, this year Dodge has done 
something about it, with a 
virtually service-free suspen- 
sion system that takes the 
“truck” right out of truck ride. 
A side benefit of this new sus- 


SEE THE DART PICKUP 






pension is that front tires don’t 
pay the penalty for your pleas- 
ant ride. You get every mile 
of rubber you paid for. 


ANYTHING | OUGHT TO 
KNOW ABOUT THE REST 
OF THE 61 DODGE LINE? 


Sure! You ought to know about 
the extra-big range of 1961 
Dodge farm stakes, with body 
lengths from 714’ to 14’ on 
chassis from half-ton to two- 
ton. All have seasoned wood 
floors with steel skid strips and 
sturdy steel uprights. Available, 
too, on 4-wheel-drive chassis, 
and with Six or V-8 power. 


OK, NOW HOW DO THE 
PRICES STACK UP? 


The new Dart Pickup and the 
1961 Dodge line of trucks are 
priced to compete with every 
truck coming or going. And a 
Dodge truck will skin the pants 
off any truck for muscle, hustle 
and money-saving ways. You 
can depend on it! 
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themselves, and so on, until all 
of a sudden you got more bacteria 
than a bin full of oats. 

“Them scientific fellows got a 
name for it. They call it logrithmic 
multiplication. It’s just like rab- 
bits. The more you let get started, 
the more you end up with.” 

By this time I really had old 
George spellbound. I could see him 
batting rabbits left and right, so 
I went on. 

“Well now,” I said, “you know 
how rabbits prefer some places an‘ 
climates than others. You tak> 
Australia now. Over there, I un. 
derstand the rabbits have the jump 
on them. They like the climate and 
everything else about the place so 
they think it’s a good place to raise 
a family. Well, the same goes for 
bacteria. When they get a _ nice 
warm, comfortable home, like fresh- 
ly drawn milk, they just naturally 
start to increase the population.” 

All of a sudden, George busted 
into my story and asked, “Well, 
what's all this talk about the rab- 
bits and the bacteria got to do 
with getting the numbers on my 
blue slip down to a decent figure?” 
That’s the opening I was waiting 








for. I knew I could make my point. 

“George,” I said, “rabbits is 
something you can see, right!” 

“Right,” said George. 

“And bacteria is something you 
can’t see, right!” 

I took a deep breath because I 
was about to put the frosting on 
the cake. I went over and turned 
a few of George’s teat cups inside 
out. I pointed to the checks and 
cracks and spots of milkstone. 

“George,” I said, “if them cracks 
and checks were breeding places 
for rabbits instead of bacteria, this 
milk house would be chock-full of 
rabbits in no time at all. But, if 
you cleaned up all the small spots 
and the rubber goods and hunted 
out all the other hiding places, 
you would get the jump on them. 

“And then, while we can’t change 
the climate on the rabbits, we can 
change the climate on them bac- 
teria critters by getting the milk 
cold as soon as we can. Now, all 
you got to remember, no matter 
if it’s rabbits or bacteria, is to 
hunt them down in their breeding 
places and then change the climate 
on them to one they don’t like.” 

Well, sir, I guess I got my point 
across to old George, because, not 
only does he get good looking blue 
slips now, but he turned out to be 
the best gol-darned rabbit hunter 





in the county. 





Ee 79 years ago... 


The farmer who does not 
put his milch cows in the 
stable these cold nights ought 
to stand an hour at the north- 
west corner of his barn, in 
his shirt sleeves and debate 
the question with his con- 
science and purse. 


WAtf~aaL 
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Animals have hernias, too 


Usually they are not a serious problem and can 
be corrected easily if adhesions have not formed 
or strangulation of intestines has not occurred. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


this definition of a hernia: 
A protrusion of a 
knuckle or an organ or tissue 
through an abnormal opening.” 
This refers to protrusions of inter- 
nal organs or tissue through an en- 


: MEDICAL dictionary gives 


loop or 


larged opening in the abdominal 
wall but not the skin. 

An abnormal opening may be 
congenital (born with it) or, less 
frequently, acquired through a 
tear or injury of the muscle and 
fibrous tissue underlying the skin. 


Enlarged openings permit protru- 
sions of abdominal contents into 
or through the tissues that lie di- 
rectly beneath the skin, 

Principal locations of the de- 
fective areas are in the inguinal 
ring or canal (groin region) and 
the umbilicus (navel opening). 

The inguinal canal is an intern- 
al structure. It consists of a nat- 
ural slit-like opening of the tis- 
sues. In the male the opening 
permits the descent of the testicle 
during the growth of the fetus. 


Failure of the umbilicus to close 
properly after the navel cords 
have been separated at birth may 
result in an umbilical hernia. 

An acquired hernia may be lo- 
cated in various parts of the ab- 
domen. As indicated, it may be 
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$225 VALUE 
3-bladed, high-carbon 
cutlery steel 


DAIRY FARMER KNIFE 


... only four coupons from bags of Red Rose 
Milk Replacer—one coupon in each 25 lb. bag. 
Offer for limited time only. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 





Kose MILK REPLACER 


The COW-0-LATED Method for Moving More Milk to Market 


Red Rose Milk Replacer raises your calves 
in the most economical, convenient and 
practical way. It not only releases ALL 
your milk for market, Red Rose Milk Re- 


placer ‘‘mothers” your calves—giving them 


added minerals, extra vitamins including A 
and D and antibiotic feed supplements . . . 
all essential nutrients to provide fast growth 


and development. 


One 25 Ib. bag will raise a calf to weaning 
... and you will add extra dollars to your 
milk check, because your calves are not 
drinking up your milk market profits. 


Distributors from Maine to Florida, Ohio to the Atlantic 


You'll be happy. . 


P a 


ESTABLISHED 





Ask your Red Rose dealer about the com- 
plete Red Rose Cow-Q-Lated Dairy Feed 
Program. Test it yourself for six months. 
. and so will your herd. 
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Reo Rose 
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caused by a break or tear in ithe 
abdominal wall from a severe blow, * 
usually by a blunt object. 

Sometimes it is caused by pres- 
sure from extensive accumulation 
of gas, from straining during 
calving, or from severe exertion. 

Veterinarians usually classify 
hernias reducible and irreducible. 

A reducible hernia usually shows 
little or no inflammation, swelling, 
or pain. When palpated (examined 
by touch) it is identified as an 
elastic and compressible mass, It 
frequently varies in size. It gets 
larger when abdominal pressure 
increases, as in severe exertion or 
when the animal coughs. It de- 
creases in size when the intra-ab- 
dominal pressure falls. 

Usually the enlargement can be 
made to disappear by manipula- 
tion or by placing the animal in 
an accommodating position. If a 
calf with a reducible hernia is 
placed on its back, the protrusion 
often readily disappears. When re- 
turned to standing position, the 
hernia can again be observed, 

An irreducible hernia has simi- 
lar characteristics, but the con- 
tents cannot be returned through 
the opening. This is because ad- 
hesions have formed. If a loop of 
the intestine extends into the op- 
ening and either becomes swol- 
len or contains entrapped fecal 
matter, reduction of the contents 
is sometimes impossible without 
an operation. 


Confuse with abcess... 


It is sometimes quite difficult 
to distinguish an irreducible her- 
nia from an _ umbilical abscess 
(which may or may not be hot, 
swollen, and painful). 

By pressing one or more fingers 
into the depth of the sac and feel- 
ing the inguinal ring, a relatively 
accurate diagnosis can be made. 
Frequently an umbilical hernia and 
abscess appear together. 

Except when strangulation of 
intestines occurs, hernias usually 
are not an immediate threat to 
the life of an animal. 

Many umbilical and inguinal her- 
nias disappear during the first 
6 months of the animal’s life 
Rarely does spontaneous recovery 
take place after the first year. 

When diagnosing, veterinarians 
must use care in distinguishing 
between hernias and hematomas. 
A hematoma is an accumulation 
of blood in the tissue, often caused 
by a blow such as a kick. 


When strangulation occurs, there 
usually is severe abdominal cramp 
or colic. The hernial sac increases 
in size, is firm and sensitive to 
the touch. Later, when circula- 
tion is practically cut off, the 
area becomes cold, doughy, and 
nonsensitive. Unless there is re- 
lief, usually through surgery, the 
patient dies within 24 hours. 


Treatment... 


In cows, inguinal hernias are 
rare, but occasionally are encoun- 
tered in bulls. The condition is 
corrected through rectal manipu- 
lation, and more often through 
surgery. 

Umbilical hernias are corrected 
by surgery. If the umbilical her- 
nia opening is not tgo large and 
the ring is well-developed, pulling 
the edges together (or preferably 
overlapping them) usually results 
in good healing. 

When the margins are thin and 
weak and the opening large, spe- 
cial plastic or metal gauze is used 
to replace the absent tissue. It is 
placed on the floor of the abdomi- 
nal cavity and the extended edges 
are carefully sutured to the ab- 
dominal wall. 

Because hernias are considered 
inherited defects, affected animals 
should be discriminated against for 
breeding purposes, . 
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Which bulk tank 


(Continued from page 981) 


denser. The cooler the air the more 
efficient the unit. This applies to 
combination air- and water-cooled 
units as well. 

In locating a package unit in the 
milk house it is of particular im- 
portance to place the tank so that 
there is adequate space for air to 
circulate around the condenser. 

It is essential that adequate 
summer ventilation be provided in 
the area where an air-cooled con- 
denser operates. Good cross-venti- 
lation provided by screened win- 
dows, doors, and louvers may be 
sufficient. 

In too many cases, however, na- 
tural ventilation of the milk house 
is relied upon but is inadequate to 
carry away the heat released from 
the condenser. 

Dairymen all too often overlook 
the fact that higher condenser 
temperatures increase the cost of 
operation since more time is re- 
quired to provide the necessary re- 
frigeration to cool the milk. 

It is generally practical to have 
an exhaust fan in the milk house 
with a capacity of about 450 cubic 
feet of air per minute per horse- 
power of the compressor motor, 
where the condenser is air-cooled. 

The fan may be wired to oper- 
ate at the same time as the com- 
pressor for summer ventilation. In 
winter, the fan should be shut off, 
and the heat used to help keep 
the milk house warm. 

Tanks, apart from the refrigera- 
tion system, are of two types, at- 
mospheric and vacuum, Atmos- 
pheric type is open to the atmos- 


should you buy? 


phere and is usually rectangular 
in shape. The vacuum type is made 
cylindrical in shape to resist at- 
mospheric pressure when a vacuum 
is drawn on it. 

Vacuum tanks are designed to 
operate with the vacuum of the 
milking machine. When used with 
a pipeline milker, the milk is drawn 
directly from the cow into the tank 
and no releaser is needed in the 
milk line. 

A pour station can also be used. 
Here the milk is poured into a 
smal] stainless steel container lo- 
cated away from the tank and con- 





What lies behind us and 
what lies before us are tiny 
matters compared to what 
lies within us. 

—Baptist Observer 











nected to the tank with a vacuum 
line through which the milk is 
drawn. A float in the container 
rises to open the line when milk 
is poured in and closes when the 
container is empty. 

When choosing a bulk cooling 
system, keep in mind: 

1. The reliability of the manu- 
facturer and dealer. 

2. The physical dimensions of 
the tank if it is to be installed in 
an existing milk house. 

3. The attitude of the local 
power supplier regarding power re- 
quirements and demand rates. 

THE END 










DOES EVERYTHING 
THEY SAID IT WOULD 
—AND MORE! 22 





“It took out from 16 to 20 inches 
of frozen silage . 
without failing once!” 
Henry Slager, 

Cambria, Wisconsin 


Item 


Purchase and 
installation cost 


Electric energy 
required 


Size of compressor 
motor 


Compressor operating 
time full capacity 


Number of motors 


Wiring requirements 


Power demand 


Power failure 


Milk freezing 
Type of condenser 


Water needed to 
cool condenser 


Influence on milk- 


house heating 


Influence on milk- 
house ventilation 


COMPARISON of direct 
Buy from a reliable dealer who can 


points. 


Direct expansion 


Tee-bank 





Usually higher 


About 0.9 kilowatt- 
hour per 100 pounds 
milk cooled 


About 1 horsepower 
per 50 gallons cooled 
each milking 


4-8 hours daily 


3 or 4 — compressor, 
agitator, condenser 
cooling fans 


Larger wire and 
switches; present 
wiring usually 
inadequate 


Higher for short 
period 
No cooling 


Can happen 


Air cooled, water 
cooled, or combination 


1%-6 gallons per 
gallon of milk 
cooled 


Delivers large 
amount of heat at 
milking time, none 
between milkings 


Usually lower 


About 1.3 kilowatt 
hours per 100 pounds 
milk cooled 


About % horsepower 
per 50 gallons cooled 
each milking 


16-18 hours daily 


4or5 compressor, 
agitator, water cir- 
culating pump, con- 
denser cooling fans 


Smaller wire and 
switches; present 
wiring may be 
adequate 


Lower for longer 
period 


Provides some cooling 


Ice water cannot 
freeze milk 


Usually air cooled 


Usually none 


Delivers smaller 
amount of heat over 
extended period; addi- 
tional heat may not 


be needed 
Good summer ven- Good summer venti- 
tilation needed lation needed 
with air-cooled 
condenser, less with 
water cooling 
expansion and ice-bank on 13 different 


provide good service 








WALL CLEANER—Takes out frozen silage 
lean as a whistie. Never digs into doors. 
Big 9 inch auger has heavy 2 inch shaft 


BETTER SILAGE — Silage is fresh — no 
frozen or spoiled lumps—reduces waste 
and digestive troubles, Cattle love it 








DIRECT FEED—Only the Brillion augers 
silage straight into biower . . . no loss 
of capacity and power, a big advantage 








FAST—Feeds average herd in less than 5 
minutes per day. Circles silo in 144 min- 
utes, which keeps silage always fresh. 








Owners of Brillion Silo Unloaders—to a man—are 
outspoken in praise of their Brillions. When you 
talk to an owner, he'll invariably mention four 
things: 


(1) “... really takes out frozen silage” 
(2) “... rugged construction” 
(3) “... pours down silage in a hurry” 


(4) “Suspended . . . and by a single cable” 


But this is just the beginning. 


The Brillion is the leading Silo Unioader for many 
reasons. Performance of the chain drive auger 
far surpasses belt drive of other unloaders. Open 
bottom blower prevents aggravating clogging and 
freeze-ups. You can raise a Brillion off the silage 
when not in use . . . into the high point of the 
dome when filling. And Brillion has extension kits 
that let you fit one unloader to different size silos. 


You'll find that Brillion Unioaders have more of 
the features on your want-list than any other un- 
loader. (Surveys of silo unloader owners show that 
of the ten most-wanted features in an unloader, 


only Brillion has all ten.) 


BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC. 


Brillion, Wisconsin, Dept. SU-4-10 


Please send me additional information on: 
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ON FUEL COSTS! 


SAY MANY USERS 
® 


24 HOUR THERMOSTATIC DOWNDRAFT 


WOOD HEATERS 


OVER 3,000 SOLD FROM ONE CITY 





Only ASHLEY Offers 
These Exclusive Features; 
eo Patented Built-in — 1 drati-Syetom 
Thermostat 
3. Patented Secondary Air intake 
4. Choice of Four Decorator Colors 


see vour orate ron PROOF 


@ Build one fire a season, remove 
ashes 3 times monthly, refuel on 
average of once every 24 hours. 


24-hour safe, even heat. 
Unbelievable fuel savings. 
2 





hg all types of wood success- 
ully 

15 models, the larger heating up 
to 6 rooms. 

Time-tested and proven. 

Choice of four decorator colors, 


BLOWER NOW AVAILABLE 





AUTOMATIC STOVE CO., INC. 
Box HD6 


Columbia, South Carolina 





KILL POWER FAILURE 


with your 





NOW You Can RENT or LEASE A Winpower 
Tracter-Driven Generator. Maal Than In- 
surance; Fully Tax-Deductible. 


Protect 
failure 


farm and famil ainst power 
ndable Winpe 
Tractor-Driven 


with a depe 


y at 
» milker, brooder, milk cooler, avuto- 

















““GENTLED’’ 
INSTANTLY! 


ak KICK ING COWS 





« Make more money milking than selling her! 
Amazing new Basler Cattle Genti-izer safely 
quiets toughest cow in your herd with gen- 
the pressure that prevents cow from moving 
its hind legs. Easy te put on, no chains, no 
danger, no injury. Safe, sanitary. Thousands 
in use. Try 10 days at our risk on money 
back guarantes. Specify breed and size 
when ordering. Only $14.95 ppd. ($15.95 


ie Seok 


2655900; Canadian Pat. Pend. 
HYBRID, INC 







GLEN HAVEN WIS 





Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $3. 








Penney 
and 
Petersen 
honored 


Dairy Shrine selects Guernsey 
breeder and internationally- 
known dairy professor. 


during the National Dairy 

Cattle Congress early in Oc- 
tober, the Dairy Shrine Club hung 
the portraits of two men who have 
made outstanding contributions to 
the dairy industry. 

This. year the 1,200 members of 
the Shrine elected a _ prominent 
breeder of Guernsey cattle and 
founder of the chain of stores that 
bear his name and an interna- 
tionally-known professor of dairy 
husbandry: 

J. C. Penney, founder of the J. 
C. Penney Company, Inc., is a 
native Missourian who made his 
mark in agriculture through his 
devotion to the Guernsey cow. 
Founder of Emmadine Farms, he 
was active in the Missouri and 
New York Guernsey Breeders’ As- 
sociations, in the American Guern- 


\ ITS 12th annual meeting held 


sey Cattle Club, and in the Eng- 
lish Cattle Society. In 1956, he 
was accorded the Award of Hon- 


or by the American Guernsey Cat- 
tle Club. 

He founded the chain of stores 
that bear his name in 1902. There 
are now more than 1,700 stores in 
48 of the United States. Mr. Pen- 
ney served as the corporation’s 
president until 1917, at which time 
he became chairman of the board. 

In 1952, he gave his famous 
Foremost Guernsey herd and other 
assets, valued at nearly three- 
quarters of a million dollars, to 
the University of Missouri to sup- 
port research and teaching, par- 
ticularly in the college of agri- 
culture. The herd was built large- 
ly on four bulls Mr. Penney pur- 
chased, Langwater Foremost, Lang- 
water Valor, Mister May Royal, 
ind Shorewood Resolute. 

Since then he has developed an- 
other Guernsey herd of his own, 
located at Gallatin, Mo. 

Dr. W. E. Petersen, internation- 


Six pioneers ... 





dD. W. 


BARCLAY H. J. CHISHOLM 





J. C. PENNEY 


ally-known professor of dairy hus- 
bandry, retired in June after 39 
years at the University of Minne- 
sota. He is credited for advancing 
numerous principles involving dairy 
physiology, particularly in milk se- 
cretion. 

In 1929, he produced the first 
experimental evidence that a cal- 
cium deficiency is involved in milk 
fever, a finding which led to de- 
velopment of effective treatments. 

Other research credited to him 
includes: 1. Hormone oxytocin for 
milk letdown; 2. Rapid milking 
procedure widely used; 3. How 
milk is made, through developing 
a “mechanical” cow; 

4. The principle that the udder 
will produce disease antibodies in 
milk after being injected with dis- 
ease-producing organisms; 

5. One of the first to experi- 
ment with ova transplanting. 

A popular lecturer in the United 
States and many foreign countries, 
he is author or co-author of sev- 
en college textbooks in dairy hus- 
bandry and has received the Bor- 
den Award in Dairy Science, the 
Milk Industry Foundation Teach- 
ing Award, and the Morrison 
Award. 


Pioneers named 


The Shrine also honored post- 
humously six pioneers. Similar rec- 
ognition has been accorded 97 
others whose contributions have 
been of major and lasting impor- 
tance in areas of dairy cattle im- 
provement, science, education, med- 
icine, and the development of im- 
proved dairy products. 


DANIEL W. BARCLAY — dry land 
wheat farmer from eastern Washington, 
an auctioneer, state senator, but best 
known for his ability to breed and 
judge outstanding dairy cattle. He be- 
gan breeding Guernseys in 1920 and 
did much to popularize Chicona Farms 
breeding. He bred and develo sev- 
eral national class leaders ncluding 
Chuckanut Phyllis, whose progeny has 
been very influential in the West 

HUGH J. CHISHOLM — owner of 
Strathglass Farm, Port Chester. N. Y. 
Established the Strathglass Ayrshire herd 
In 1911 and the following year began 
exhibiting at fairs and initiated a pro- 
duction-testing program. He was elected 
to the Ayrshire Board of Directors in 
1914 and served continuously for 32 
years, including two terms as president. 
An early advocate of a 305-day record 
with calving requirement, it was through 
his influence that the Ayrshire Breeders’ 
Association was the first breed to rec- 
ognize long-lived cows through the crea- 


HUNZIKER G. S. MILLER 


Oo. F. 








HOARD*S DAIRYMAN 


eorunnrapes 





DR. W. E. PETERSEN 


tion of the 100,000-pound milk produc- 
tion class. Early in its existence, Strath- 
glass Farm became the leading importer 
of Scottish Ayrshires, and this was con- 
tinued one, his life. 

oTTO F. UNZIKER—-successful lec- 
turer, educator, and author. A Swiss 
immigrant to the United States, he 
studied at Cornell University and joined 
the Purdue dairy department in 1905. 
Appointed head in 1907, programs under 
his direction established the accuracy 
of glassware and standardized methods 
for the Babcock fat test in milk and 
cream, In addition, processes for but- 
termaking, condensed milk, and dried 
milk were vastly improved. He later 
became head of manufacturing and di- 
rector of research for the Blue Valley 
Creame Compan Chicago, and he 
was author of ‘‘The Butter Industry” 
and “Condensed Milk and Milk Powder 
which have had world-wide use in ag- 
ricultural colleges. 

GERRIT 8S. MILLER—a pioneer in the 
introduction and establishment of the 
Holstein-Friesian breed in America. He 
= the second importer of the breed 


peginain in 1869. Such names as Billy 
pire, Sir Henry of Maple- 

=~ * Johanna, Empress, Echo, and 
many others were foundation animals 


with which he weenes. One of his im- 
ported cows, ge =! made the first 
year's record of w ghed milk. He was 
a strong advocate of production testing 
and strongly supported Solomon Hoxie 
in the establishment of advanced regis- 
try. A charter member and one of the 
original directors of the Holstein-Frie- 
sian Association of America when_ it 
was organized in 1885, he was a prolific 
writer and edited the introductory mat- 
ter of several of the herd books of the 
association 


PERCY H. MOORE—colorful leader 
and educator, he has long been recog- 
nized as one of the all-time master 


breeders of dairy cattle. At Colony Farm, 
Essondale, B.C., he developed one of 
the internationally-honored seed stock 
herds of the Holstein-Friesian breed 
He was superintendent of Colony Farm 
where he earned the acclaim and recog- 
nition that go with leadership in_ the 
art of animal breedi ng. From 1920 to 
1932, he represented ritish Columbia 
on the Board of Directors of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of Canada, serv- 
ing as president in 1930 


Ww. 8. MOSCRIP—a A ye authort- 
ty on all phases of A ng and parti- 
cularly the Fa ahry dairy ce oo He 
began breed olsteins in and 
developed the North Star Holstein Farm 
at Lake Elmo, Minn. An able and force- 
ful leader of the dairy and livestock 
industry of Minnesota and the nation, 
he served many state and national or- 
ganizations. He was secretary-treasurer 
or president of the Twin City Milk 
Producers’ Association for 32 years, was 
long-time president of the Minnesota 
Livestock Breeders’ Association, and 
served on the State Livestock Sanitary 
Board for more than 30 years, was a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the National Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion, and a founder of the American 
Dairy Association 

He served the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America as a director for 
16 years and was president 5 years. He 
was chairman of the True Type Com- 
mittee when the Ideal Holstein cow 
and bull were developed. A judge of 
leading shows throughout the country 
he officiated 15 times at the National 
Dairy Show 





P. H. MOORE W. S. MOSCRIP 
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Scientists say milk 
builds better teeth 


Research projects conducted at 
Harvard University have provided 
new evidence that milk products 
help build strong teeth, based on a 
report by the Nutrition Foundation. 

Dairy foods, including milk, choc- 
Olate milk, ice cream, butter and 
cheese, plus others in the family, 
can, in effect, cancel out dental- 
cavities-promoting agents in certain 
carbohydrates, the report stated. 

In experiments, just-weaned fe- 
male rats were used, half of which 
were fed a sufficient diet, but one 
having an imbalance of certain car- 
bohydrates which encourage cavi- 
ties. The other half was furnished 
with the same diet, plus milk prod- 
ucts calorically equal to 30 to 35 
per cent of the staple ration. 

After 24 weeks the two groups 
were bred with males having an 
inherent susceptibility to cavities. 
Litters were so divided that half of 
them ate the basic diet, and the 
other half ate only dairy products. 

Results of the tests indicated that 
all the animals receiving milk prod- 
ucts had significantly fewer cavi- 
ties than those on the basic diet. 
Plain milk, said the researchers, 
was slightly more effective than 
the other milk products, but all 
rated high in preventing cavities. 

Another experiment utilizing ma- 
ture female animals, which had 
been on the basic diet, showed im- 
proved resistance to cavities when 
finally put on a diet which was 
supplemented with milk products. 


Poor cooperation is 
key farmer problem 


Too much “taking advantage of 
the other fellow” and too little co- 
operation among individuals and 
organizations is a key problem of 
agriculture, according to one East 
Coast dairy leader. 

William B. Hooper, secretary- 
treasurer and general manager of 
the Maryland and Virginia Milk 
Producers Association told dele- 
gates to the Northeastern Dairy 
Conference in Syracuse that farm- 
ers and their organizations are 
guilty of short sightedness in their 
planning and operations. 

“As I have talked to various 
groups and organizations, I find 
too often that underlying every 





The most influential of all 
educational factors is the 
conversation in a_§ child’s 
home. —William Temple 











move is the thinking and objective 
of gaining an advantage over the 
other fellow. We find one market 
attempting to gain a temporary ad- 
vantage for themselves, pricewise 
or marketing-wise,” he said, “at 
the expense of another coopera- 
tive, or endeavoring to have the 
other market absorb their surplus 
by cutting in on the other market’s 
sales.” 

Another problem faced by co- 
operatives, said Hooper, is “lack of 
long range planning and objectives. 

“We are competing with and doing 
business with organizations that 
set up a time table and plan for 
the future. ... We, too, must 
educate our members to the fact 
that we... must operate our co- 
operatives as a business and on 
the same basis and level as those 
with whom we do business.” 

Hooper urged cooperatives and 
farmers “to pool resources, to pool 
facilities, to cut overhead and du- 
plications.” 
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814 tons of fat from 32 cows 


‘“‘My herd has been on MoorMan’s Min- 
trates* for three years,’’ says Leland Schmidt, 
Dodge County, Wisconsin. “‘Good manage- 
ment, well-bred cows and a ration, balanced 
with Moor Man’s Dairy Cow Mintrate, brought 
the herd up to 16,524 lbs. of fat and 453,300 
lbs. of milk last year.”’ 

D.H.I1.A. records show Mr. Schmidt’s 32.4 
cows averaged 13,991 lbs. of milk and 510 lbs, 
of butterfat. This is over 3,000 lbs. of milk 
and 130 lbs. of fat better than the Dodge 
County average. 

**My total feed cost per cow, including hay, 
silage, corn and cob meal, salt and Mintrates 


¥ 
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was $221.25. That figures only $1.57 per 100 
lbs. of milk produced. I’ve enjoyed a steady 
increase in production and profits since switch- 
ing to MoorMan’s.”’ 

Here’s why Mr. Schmidt gets such “Good 
Results’”” and why you can too. MoorMan’s 
Dairy Cow Mintrate is a super-concentration 
of seven proteins, urea, fifteen minerals, plus 
Vitamins A and D. This combination increases 
micro-organism activity in the rumen, helps 
cows get more of the milk-producing energy 
out of your home-grown grain and forage. 
Only a pound of Mintrate per day, fed year 
round, will make your cows thrifty producers 

. give extra profits on your milk checks. 

Ask your MoorMan Man about Dairy Cow 
Mintrate and your Personalized Dairy Feed- 
ing & Management Program. If he doesn’t 
call soon, drop a card to Moorman Manufac- 
turing Co., Dept. P010, Quincy, Illinois. 


HMoorMans: 
s> 


Good Results me NA and Service 


*Trademork Reg. U.S. Per. Off. 
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Nitrogen losses go on 
even in cooler soils 


There may be more chance of 
losing fall-applied nitrogen than 
is commonly believed, according to 
B. R. Sabey, L. R. Frederick, and 
W. V. Bartholomew of Iowa State 
University. 

They found that to preserve 
most of the nitrogen in the non- 
leaching ammonium form, soil tem- 
peratures must drop to freezing 
quickly after application. These 
results may call for a change in 
the general recommendation that 
it is safe to apply ammonium fer- 
tilizers in the fall when the soil 
temperature is 50 degrees or lower. 


Their studies showed that, with 


the soil temperature at 50 degrees, 
ammonium will be converted to 
water-soluble nitrate by bacteria 
only about 20 per cent as quick- 
ly as when the soil temperature 
is 80 degrees. 

But even with the soil at 50 de- 
grees, from 25 to 100 pounds or 
more of ammonium nitrogen per 
acre can be changed to nitrate 
each week. 

Sabey and his co-workers found 
that the conversion of ammonium 
to nitrate by soil bacteria starts 
slowly, goes through a lag period, 
then gradually increases to a max- 
imum rate. Lower soil tempera- 
ture will increase the lag period 
and decrease the maximum rate. 

Lag periods at 80 degrees varied 
from 1 to 10 days with the longer 


period in acid soils or those low 
in organic matter, With the soil 
at 50 degrees, the lag period was 
4 times longer than at 80 degrees 
and at 32 degrees, it was 8 to 32 
times longer. 

At 50 degrees, the maximum rate 
of ammonium conversion to nitrate 
was 20 per cent as great as at 80 
degrees. But at 32 degrees, the 
rate of conversion was only 1 per 
cent as great. 

The Iowa workers have conclud- 
ed that cool soil temperatures 
(above freezing) cannot be relied 
on to prevent change of ammonium 
to the water-soluble nitrate in 
most soils. Consequently, they ad- 
vise more caution in applying am- 
monium fertilizer in the fall, 

—Crops AND SOILS 





Dairymen across the U.S.A. report Maes Inflations 
prevent and clear up Mastitis. Their “velvety smooth” 
flat top has no concave “lip” to draw teats into the 


inflation causing udder congestion and irritation. Maes, 
the Original Narrow Bore Inflation, is designed scien- 
tifically correct. Our narrow bores, medium bores and 
large give teats the support that they need. Priced at 
only 85¢ -- much less than other Mastitis preventives! 
Californian Saved from Selling Out! (July 20, 1960) 


sidered the worst in Mastitis Herd 
Average. They wanted to know 
what tricks I had applied. The 
answer I gave was that I was using 
Maes narrow bore inflations!” 

M.E. Mendes, Hanford, California 


BUY NOW FROM YOUR 


Tiae4 DEALER 


OR ORDER DIRECT ON COUPON! 
| MAES MILKERS, INC. depi. G-100, MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 


for the following 
inflations for my Surge Shells @ 85¢ each. On 


“Your MAES inflations saved my 
dairy from selling out. The Farm 
Advisor came over to investigate 
why I had the highest percentage 
of NEGATIVE Mastitis testing 
when in recent months I was con- 











I enclose $ 








IMPORTANT! 











orders of less than $10, add 50¢ for postage . : 

Fill , 
and handling charges. hee 
e Narrow-Bore __ Narrow-Bore — 

E Medium . . E Medium... ——— 
Large Large _— 

() tapered crank handle infiation brush, 85c ea. Breed of Cows 

Name 

Street (R.R.) ries terion 

City State 








In the future, | prefer to buy through my Deiry Supply Dealer: 


NAME OF FIRM: 





ADDRESS: 































Observe this 
life-size photo 
of a Maes Nar- 
row Bore Infla- 
tion... SEE how 
the smooth flat 
top PREVENTS 
irritation and 
udder conges- 
tion! Switch 
now to Maes— 
to prevent,clear 
up MASTITIS! 


Large Medium Narrow 
Bore Bore 





in 3 SIZES 

to fit SURGE SHELLS 
Large, Medium Bore and 
Narrow Bore. Choice of 
brown gum rubber or su- 
per-soft black synthetic. 


DEALERS! Maes Sales 


through Dealers Rocketed 
512% Over 1959! Write 
on Letterhead for Dealer 
Proposition—hurry! 
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MASTITIS PREVENTION INFLATIONS 


MAES MILKERS, INC. 


DEPT. G-100, MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 















HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Oat hay yields milk 
resistant to off-flavor 


Dairy cows fed oat hay produce 
milk much more resistant to oxi- 
dized flavor than those fed alfal- 
fa hay, report University of Cali- 
fornia scientists. 

In a paper presented before the 
American Dairy Science Associa- 
tion meeting in Logan, Utah, Wal- 
ter L. Dunkley explained that the 
experiment was undertaken be- 
cause of the swing to dry-lot feed- 
ing of dairy herds in California. 

Dry feeds are more likely to 
produce off-flavors in stored milk 
than are green feeds. The Cali- 
fornia scientists wanted to know 
which dry feeds are least likely 
to affect milk flavor. 

Eight cows were alternately fed 
oat and alfalfa hay for 18 weeks. 
After refrigerated storage for two 
to five days, taste and chemical 
tests of the milk showed conclu- 
sively that the oat hay caused 
less off-flavor. 

Dunkley, who was joined in the 
project by dairy scientist L. M. 
Smith and animal scientist Mag- 
nar Ronning, plans to continue the 
study in an effort to discover how 
the various constituents of hay 
and milk contribute to milk’s sus- 
ceptibility to oxidation. 


Chopped, bruised alfalfa 
made best silage 


Alfalfa which was finely chopped 
and bruised made much better si- 
lage than did similar alfalfa that 
was coarsely chopped in the con- 
ventional way. This was one of 
the findings in a U.S. Department 
of Agriculture study at Beltsville 

In addition to making a better 
silage, almost 10 per cent more 
dry matter was recovered from the 


finely-chopped forage than from 
coarsely-cut material. 
Unwilted, third-cutting alfalfa 


was chopped with a forage har- 
vester into lengths of either 5/16 
or 3 inches. The finely-cut forage 
was also run through a flail-type 
harvester, which reduced it to a 
pulpy consistency. Both morning 
and afternoon cuttings were made, 
and the two types of forage were 
then placed in separate steel silos 
for 145 days with the air sealed out. 

The mechanical treatment prior 
to storing had a marked effect on 
final quality of the silage. The 
bruised silage was more acid, con- 
taining larger quantities of the de- 
sirable lactic acid than did regu- 
larly-chopped forage. 


The amounts of undesirable bu- 
tyric acid were much smaller in 
the silage from bruised forage, par- 
ticularly in the afternoon. The con- 
tent of ammoniacal nitrogen was 
also much smaller in the bruised 
silage. 

In general, the bruising treat- 
ment was of more benefit to fine- 
ly-cut forage harvested in the aft- 
ernoon. The lowest-quality silage 
resulted from coarsely-cut alfalfa 
harvested in the afternoon. 


The VU. S. Department of Agri- 
culture scientists feel that the 
bruising action ruptured more plant 
cells and thus produced a more 
rapid and desirable type of fer- 
mentation in the finely-cut alfalfa, 
as compared to the coarsely- 
chopped forage. 

—Crops AND SOILs 


Americans drank over 138 quarts 
of milk per person in 1959, reports 
National Dairy Council in its an- 
nual study, “How Americans Use 
Their Dairy Foods.” This was less 
than one-tenth of a quart as much 
as the year before, on the average, 
the Council notes. 
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Manure ... What is it worth? 


(Continued from page 979) 


ically analyzing different kinds. 

The table gives average amounts, 
thus obtained, of the nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium in ma- 
nures from several kinds of com- 
mon farm animals. 

Also given are combined values 
of these constituents per ton and 
per 1%-ton spreader load of ma- 
nure. These values are based on 
what equal amounts would cost in 
the form of commercial fertilizers 
at present retail prices. 


Dollar value of manure... 





teract excessive soil acidity. 

The net value of manure is rep- 
resented by the difference between 
its fertilizing value as formed and 
the cost (which varies widely 
among farms) of loading and 
spreading it. 

Where volume of manure is 
large and power machinery can be 
used advantageously for handling 
it, less hand labor is required. But 
purchase cost, upkeep, and depreci- 
ation of the machines are all a 


Value Veiee per 








Manure from Per cent ee per ¥4-ton 
water Nitrogen Phosphorus Potassiam on’ spreader load’ 
% Lbs. Lbs. ,°“Lbs. 
Chickens — ’ 
From dropping boards, 

no litter 54 31.2 8.0 7.0 $7.06 $10.59 
With old floor litter’ 61 33.8 12.4 128 8.95 13.43 
Dairy Cattle 79 11.2 2.0 10.0 2.73 4.10 
Fattening cattle 80 14.0 4.0 9.0 3.61 5.42 
Hogs 75 10.0 28 76 2.63 3.95 
Horses 60 13.8 2.0 12.0 3.22 4.83 
Sheep 65 28.0 4.2 20.0 6.33 9.50 





Assuming retail costs. In cents per pound as follows: nitrogen 14.5, phosphorus 
5 . . 


26.8. and potassium 5 
Probably contained some feed residues 


Manure, however, contains many 
other elements, in addition to ni- 
trogen, phosphorus, and potassium, 
required for plant growth. These 
include boron, calcium, iron, Mag- 
nesium, manganese, molybdenum, 
sulphur, and zinc, all of which are 
essential plant nutrients. There- 
fore, crops grown on soils deficient 
in all or part of such nutrients def- 
initely can be benefited by the 
amounts of them supplied in gen- 
erous applications of manure, 

An analysis of a sample of dairy 
cattle manure contained the fol- 
lowing amounts of these elemen- 
tary nutrients (stated in pounds 
per ton): Boron .03, calcium 5.6, 
copper .01, iron .08, magnesium 
2.2, manganese .02, molybdenum 
002, sulphur 1.0, and zine .03. 

Many of these amounts seem 
very small. Nevertheless, a ton of 
such manure would provide enough 
of some of these nutrients, if all 
present could be used for that pur- 
pose, to produce several tons of 
certain feeds. That is why they 
are often referred to as essential 
trace minerals. 

Although subject to considerable 
individual variation, manures from 
other animals will furnish compar- 
able amounts of these nutrients. 

Besides the elementary plant nu- 
trients listed above, manure also 
supplies considerable quantities of 
mineral and organic matter to the 
soils to which it is applied. One 
sample of dairy cattle manure con- 
tained 1,640 pounds of water, 38 
pounds of ash or mineral matter, 
and 322 


pounds of total organic 
matter per ton. 
Included in the total organic 


matter were 113 pounds of diffi- 
cultly-digestible carbohydrates, 153 
pounds of easily-digestible carbohy- 
drates, 7 pounds of crude fat, and 
49 pounds of crude protein. 


Benefits from humus . 


The easily-digestible organic 
matter furnished by manure can 
support the growth of billions of 
soil microorganisms, the metabolic 
activities and products of which 
aid in making available to crops 
the plant nutrients in the soil. 

Some of the difficultly-digestible 
organic matter eventually assumes 
the form of humus and helps to 
improve the physical properties of 
soils. Some of the mineral matter 
supplied by manure helps to coun- 


{ required 


ee | 
part of operational expenses. If 
power machinery cannot be used, 
the additional time and hand labor 
add to the handling cost. 

Although it is difficult to state 
nN average cost for manure hanh- 
ling which would apply to the 
majority of farms, each farmer 
should be able to estimate what it 
costs him to load and spread a 
load of manure. Knowing this cost 
and total tonnage, he can easily 
figure the net value of manure 
from the table. 

For example, a cattle feeder with 
200 loads of manure would have 
$1,084 worth of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and potassium to apply 
against labor and machinery costs 
in handling it. 

Or, a dairyman who had to haul 
three loads a day to keep his prem- 
ises clean would be saving $12.30 
worth of nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potassium. 

In addition, both would profit 
from the other benefits derived 
from the manure. 


Heating and leaching . . . 


All farmers know that care of 
manure is important. They realize 
that nitrogen and organic matter 
can be lost from manure by exces- 
sive heating, and that rain water 
can leach out and carry away sol- 
uble mineral constituents. 

They also know it is important 
to get manure onto the fields be- 
fore these losses occur, if weather 
and soil conditions will permit it. 


Unfortunately, however, they fre- 
quently are forced to do only what 
is possible under severely adverse 
conditions, though it differs wide- 
ly from the ideal 


In summary, manure, for a num- 
ber of reasons, can stil] fill an 
important place in present - day 
farming. If handled efficiently, the 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potas- 
sium it contains should more than 
pay for loading and spreading. 

In acer his nitrogén, phos- 
pao. and potassium, manyre sup- 
plies mérous other essential 
plant. nUtrients-whielmanay met ‘be 
ontained in high-analysis fertiliz- 
ers commonly used today 

Manure furnishes organic matter, 
which is essential to continued fer- 
tility and desirable physical proper- 
ties of soils. Some of the mineral 
matter it contains helps to coun- 
teract excessive acidity. THE END 
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Dairymen agree... 


VOLLRATH /S BEST 








ollrath 
STAINLESS STEEL 


Bulk Tank Milk Strainer 


Best for bulk! This highly polished 
strainer is specially punched to 

give a maximum straining area. 
Made for quick, easy assembly and 
cleaning. Will last indefinitely. 

A favorite:with dairymen everywhere! 


No. 9216. 18 gt. capacity 







Sanitary, 
Seamiess! 






S> MILK 
' wrad OR DAIRY PAILS m STIRRERS 

Pet. : — 
¥ J snes: Perforated 
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. ~ 
THE VOLLRATH COMPANY ‘* Shepoygan, Wisconsin 
Producers of Vollrath Stainless Stee! Dari-Ware- Cookware- Housewares+ Porcelain Enameled Ware 


bhai | “"V"SRLINZING BARN CLEANERS 











Solid brass tags and ag 2 tnd Liq 
rass-plat chain <= be J eh 2 = j 
21—-FOR NECK DL aoe! 


Case-hardened chain. 
Tag numbered both 
sides. $13.25 
en delivered. 
Ne. 17—FOR HORNS 
Case-hardened chain 


per doz- 


Ls ie a 


A KLINZING BARN CLEANER can 


Tag numbered both save you the cost of a hired man 
sides. $9.20 per doz- Saves your time for productive work 
en delivered. Klinzing’s rugged construction, heavy- 

No. 388—DUUBLE PLATE NECK MARKER duty chain oan many other unbeatable 
Combination strap webbing and heavy chair features assure long, dependable ser- 
pe on plates. $14.50 per dozen de- vice. Economically priced for all sized 
vered. 


barns. Write for literature, layout and 
estimate. Dealerships available 


Water Bowls * Stalls * Silo Unioaders 


A. F. KLINZING CO., Inc. Fond duLac2, Wis. 


Write for catalog. Sample mailed for $1.00. 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS | 

Dept. C, P.O. Box? Huntington, Indiana | 

SOO 22222220 eaeean* | 








If you are a dairy farmer . . . read a paper that, from 
cover to cover, is devoted to dairy farm problems. 














W-W Gives You The Most i 


IN A GRAIN i 
ROLLER MILL , 
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W-W Roller M 


with 


Mills are Built to last a lifetime 
Quality heavy-duty construction 
ror 


NOW AVAILABLE WITH EAR-CORN 


Heavy cast tramework won't rust out R 

Gaited whe teen tala ese hesaenel CRUSHER ATTACHMENT 

throughout don't chip or peel, yet can bis Been omy attachment on the 
: sd inaiiatees Ohaus ; aa . Oller Mill will process kernel, cobs, 

be regrooved many times (roller exchange and husks at the same time 

regrooving service available). A single 

contro! wheel handles ali adjustments — W-W Roller Mills produce highest capacity 

lets you process every kernel exactly the > a eee — per horse- 

‘ ower ny in the field. Anyway you look 
e either rom ss 
way yOu tik mts ped, cracked at it, they give you most in a roller mill buy! 
or crumbled _ with @ mur mum of flour 


— —> 


Sizes from 6” to 36” wide. Adaptable to any power, 
including PTO. Write for literature and prices. 
Ask about attractive time-payment pian. 


XY wW-W GRINDER CORP. 


2957-+ N. Market 





Wichita 19, Kan 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, 
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NE of the largest, best-known 
dairymen in southern Illi- 
nois, O. W. Nierman, never 

milks a cow. 

A farm implement’ dealer at 
Centralia, Ill., he rents Holstein 
cows to farmers in seven surround- 
ing counties, St. Clair, Clinton, 
Randolph, Washington, Jefferson, 
Fayette, and Marion, His cows are 
spread out over 100 square miles of 
the southern Illinois dairy belt. 

Farmers who rent cows from 
him keep the milk, but return the 


calves to him when they are 6 
weeks of age. In addition, they 
pay a small fee, agreed upon at 
the time of rental, to cover breed- 
ing and veterinarian costs. This 
generally runs about $10 per animal. 

Nierman has a select clientele of 
dairymen renting his cows. He 
calls them “character” dairymen. 
Calf loss is small. But, if one is 
elost, through carelessness or other 
cause, the renter pays for it. 

“We work it out,” Mr. Nierman 
said, “so it’s mutually agreeable. 


There haven’t been many cases of 
loss. The few I do have generally 
are settled by the dairyman pay- 
ing from $25 to $35 for the calf 
loss, according to the market.” 
Nierman “culls” the calves as 
they are returned to him, sells 
the bulls and the heifers that he 
feels aren’t too promising, keeping 
the best heifers for his future 
rentals. “I keep about one-third of 
the calves returned to me,” he 
continued. “Last year I kept 103.” 
The calves grow to maturity on 





You Get So Much More 


BULK FARM COOLING TANKS 


MEET ALL new /A\ STANDARDS 


more models to choose from... 


There's a particular CP MilKeeper Tank to suit 
your needs and save you money for years to come! 
You can choose from a complete range of direct 
expansion tanks: Factory-sealed and remote styles in 
super wear-resistant vinyl finishes...or vacuum and 
remote models in stainless steel. Capacities to 1000 
gallons...And nowhere else can you match CP 
experience in pioneering bulk storage, or CP’s 
nationwide network of factory branches and 
service-pledged, authorized dealers. 


Factory-Sealed Models with exclusive CP Capillary-Tube Direct Expan- 
sion Cooling—as simple and trouble-free as your household 


refrigerator; easy to install 


Triple Clad Zinc and Vinyl Exterior, designed for rugged farm use. Not 
painted, but zinc metallized and then coated twice with vinyl! for 
longer lasting appearance and wear 

Stainless Steel Models combine CP excellence in stainless fabrication 
with advanced CP sanitary design for years of reliable service 


CP Sturdi-Weld Refrigeration Surface, polished giass-smooth by 


special machines 


Heavy Duty, Self-Sealing Covers seal out insects, dust and other 
foreign materials. The 180 «nd 250 galion models have easy lift CP 
torsion bar one piece cover that facilitates easy clean-up 


plus te New @ KLEENKEEPER KITS... 


Standard on CP MilKeeper Vacuum Tanks and optional on CP Atmospheric Tanks 


5s 





dust rinse the tank, connect the 
KieenKeeper Kit, add water and 
cleaner, then start the pump— 
THAT'S ALL! Assures sanitary 
effortiess, positive cleaning of every 
part of tank interior. KieenKeeper 
Kits can also be used on most other 
makes of atmospheric tanks up to 
1000 gallons capacity 


Write for further information 
or name of nearest dealer 


FACTORY-SEALED MuKeerer 
Vinyl Plastic Coveted 


SETLIGSS ee aiaae 
ae 
CIP System shown is standard equipment 





VINYL PLASTIC COVERED MuKeeren 
REMOTE STYLE 





THE Creamery Package MFG. COMPANY / CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 


OF CANADA, LTO 


General and Export Offices 


1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, tl 


Branches in 23 Principal Cities 


267 King Street, West . 


Toronto 2B, Ontario 





owns cows over an area of 100 square miles. There's a constant waiting list. 


by Grover Brinkman 


three separate farms that Nierman 
owns in Marion County, Illinois. 
He grows most of his own feed, 
and uses oats, shelled corn, alfal- 
fa, clover, and timothy hay in 
his feeding program. He splits up 
his cattle, and tries to keep herds 
under 40 in one particular pasture 
or feedlot. 

When they are 18 months of 
age, he breeds them to white- 
faced bulls purposely to produce 
small calves. Nierman feels this 
pays off in the long run. About 
a month before the heifer is ready 
to calve, he rents her to some 
dairyman. 

Each of his customers has the 
privilege of renting from 3 to 25 
cows. His biggest customer has 40. 

“This rental service has helped 
a lot of young dairymen get 
started,” Nierman said. “The plan 
works both ways; it is mutually 
profitable.” 

Nierman’s rental service has 
grown to where he receives a calf 
a day. When interviewed, he had a 
customer “waiting list” for nearly 
100 cows. 

Dairymen who have been in 
business for years also use his 
rental service, augmenting their 
own herds. Since the dairyman has 
put in expensive equipment such 
as a pipeline milking system and 
other expensive outlay, the more 
cows he can milk the better. So, 
he augments his own herd with 
rentals. 

In the 32 years he has operated 
the plan, Nierman says he has 
always had more calls for cows 
than he can fill. He started his 
large herd back in 1928 with 10 
registered Holstein heifers he im- 
ported from Wisconsin. 

“I wanted good stock,” he ex- 
plained. “None was available here, 
so I paid $35 for Holstein calves 
in the dairy belt there. Locally, 
calves were selling for $12 and $15.” 

Even today, Nierman says, there 
is a scarcity of good dairy cattle 
in this area, one of the reasons 
his rentals are in such demand. 

Mr. Nierman doesn’t rent cows 
to just any type of farmer. First, 
the man must prove that he is a 
good dairyman. He must have the 
facilities to care for the cow pro- 
perly, with regular milkings sched- 
uled, and shelter the year round. 

His present herd includes five 
white-faced bulls, which are used 
for first breedings only. After the 
initial breeding, he uses artificial 
insemination. In fact, he has used 
the services of the Southern IIli- 
nois Breeding Association at Breese, 
Ill., for the past 14 years. 

Anyone renting cows can return 
them, upon notice, at any time. 
Nierman says he likes a father-son 
rental arrangement. 

Nierman admits his rental serv- 
ice isn’t any easy get-rich-quick 
scheme. But, it’s a plan that 
builds up slowly, year after year, 
and if properly run, will pay a 
consistent profit for both renter 
and owner. 


Growing most of his own feed 
helps keep his cost down. He ad- 
vises any dairyman anticipating 
the rental business to have enough 
acreage to grow plenty of feed. 
This past year Nierman grew so 
much feed that he had hay for sale. 

Nierman said further that to be 
a success at this. business, first 
you must like cattle, know cattle 
— and know people. “Put cows 
on the right farms and we both 
make money,” he said. “My renters 
and I are all good friends. That's 
the only way to run this type. of 
business.” 
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ie =| GROW HUSKY CALVES IN A HURRY... START 'EM 
GROWING RIGHT NOW WITH PURINA NURSING CHOW! 





Feed Purina Nursing Chow 
... (sell all your milk)... 
Let it help you start 


raising the huskiest, 

healthiest, fastest- 

growing calves you've 
ever fed out! 


Purina’s research-designed Calf Program helps give 
baby heifer calves a fast, safe start towards a more 
profitable future in your herd. 

It starts with Purina Nursing Chow... replacing 
valuable milk those first 30 days. But nutritious, 
economical, easy-to-feed Nursing Chow does all milk 
can do...and more! It’s vitamin, mineral and anti- 
biotic fortified ... CALVES LOVE IT! 

Try carefully formulated Nursing Chow. Fed as 
directed, your calves will start growing RIGHT 
NOW ... and the vitamins and minerals—plus top- 
quality proteins—in every drop will protect them with 
the kind of growth and vigor that outruns trouble. 
Let Purina Nursing Chow and Calf Startena help 
you raise the huskiest, healthiest, fastest-growing 
calves ever fed out on your place! 





Another special... and better... tag 
and neck chain offer from Purina! 


EW! IMPROVED! 


Solid nylon! 
Tough ... virtually unbreakable! 


Numbered on both sides! 


’ : Just send this coupon 

Numbers can't fade, chip or rom the Geek 48 0 ban 

wear off... they're of Purina Nursing Chow, 

engraved on! plus fifty cents, as 
directed. 


Chain coated against rust! 


Individually numbered as 
you like! 


A $1.25 value 


... Yours 


for ONLY 50+ 


Every good dairyman knows the importance of having every 
calf, heifer and cow in his herd numbered and identified. 
Production testing, vaccination, artificial breeding, keeping 
track of sire and cow families are just a few of the things 
making it essential. 


Here’s Purina’s offer to help you get one of these new, 
improved nylon tags (complete with rustproof chain and ring) 
for every Purina-fed calf you raise! 


: % 
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Take a new look at 


home lighting 


REAT advances in home lighting have 
been made since the days when the 
homes of the world were lighted with 
the flickering glow of candles. First, there 
were oil lamps, then illuminating gas,. and 
finally, electricity. And, the advances continue. 

While 50 years ago there were only a few 
different types of light bulbs, today there are 
over 10,000 to fill all the various lighting re- 
quirements. These improved bulbs, now in 
more compact sizes and in colors to shed 
pleasing light everywhere, are just part of 
the lighting story. 

Good lighting is important in your home to 
help your family see easily and comfortably 
while working or when reading, sewing, or 
playing. Good lighting also helps to make 
your home look as cheerful and attractive at 
night as it does during the daytime when 
rooms are filled with sunlight. 

In lighting a home, the first consideration 
is the general illumination supplied by ceiling 
lights, by floor or table lamps, or by a com- 
bination of both. 

In recent years, in addition to standard 
floor and table lamps, new lighting fixtures 
have been developed that are more versatile 
than ever before and are decorative as well 
as functional. These include pulldowns, pen- 
dants, pole lamps, pinpoints, strip lighting, 
and sunshine ceilings. 


Space-saving lighting . . . 


These days, if more light is needed in the 
home, but you don’t want to sacrifice floor 
space for floor lamps or for lamp tables, you 
can easily solve the problem by using some 
of the many new types of permanently 
wired-in or even built-in wall or ceiling light- 
ing fixtures. These are easily installed in 
new homes in the building process or in old- 
er homes during remodeling or redecorating. 

Many do-it-yourselfers also find it easy to 
remove the close-to-the-ceiling light typical 
of so many rooms of older houses and use 
the same overhead electrical outlet for pen- 
dants, a pulldown, or a graceful chandelier. 

For those,who do not plan to build or re- 
model, there are lighting fixtures in the 
new styles that plug into existing baseboard 
outlets. In this way, everyone can add light 
and beauty to the home easily and quickly. 


Lights move up and down .. 

Pulldowns are lighting fixtures which may 
be raised or lowered to change the light level 
and bring light to where you want it. Some 
are designed to be suspended from a ceiling 
outlet. Others, which also swing sideways 
and are extendable, are mounted on a wall 
and plug into baseboard outlets. 

Pulldowns are used over work, reading, or 
play areas; over the dining room or break- 
fast table; or to flank a sofa. Often, a pull- 


by Ann Joselyn 


down fixture is suspended from a ceiling 
track, which makes it possible to change the 
position of the fixture in a horizontal direc- 
tion, as well as vertically. Because it can be 
hung from the ceiling or mounted on the 
wall, the pulldown lamp saves space in small 
rooms while providing proper light. 

The pendant type is a low-hanging light, 
suspended from the ceiling. It is used singly, 
in pairs, or clustered in even larger group- 
ings. When grouped, pendants can be hung 
at various heights for an interesting effect. 

They are used at the ends of sofas, or as 
room accents to highlight tables, room di- 
viders, or any place spots of light are needed. 

They are effective when used over planters, 
providing needed light for growing healthy 
green plants, especially if the plants are lo- 
cated in an area away from sunlight or day- 
light. 


Decorative pole lamps ... 


Pole lamps, held firmly in place between 
floor and ceiling with springs, are highly 


ourtesy Thomas Industries 


A CHARMING POLE pulidown lamp, suspended 


from the ceiling, saves table-top space, adds 
beauty to the ends of the sofa, and provides 
light that can be raised or lowered as needed. 
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decorative and create a cozy atmosphere. 
Most of these are adjustable to various ceil- 
ing heights and plug into any outlet. 

A pole lamp with several lights has a va- 
riety of uses. The top light can reflect 
against the ceiling to add to the general 
lighting of the room. Another light can spot- 
light a favorite picture. Another can be 
aimed to provide reading light for a nearby 
chair. Although pole lamps are most often 
used singly, several can be arranged or 
grouped to form an interesting room divider. 

Proper lighting in the kitchen makes it a 
joyful place in which to work; brightens 
tasks at counters, range, and sink; lessens 
fatigue; and makes it easier to work effi- 
ciently. In addition to a ceiling fixture to 
provide general lighting in the kitchen, strips 
of undercabinet lights make work areas 
bright and allow you to see what you are 
doing at all times. Such light can be in- 
stalled permanently or be plugged into a con- 
venient outlet. 

Close-over-hands light also is advisable for 
laundry areas, utility rooms, workshops, or 
any work area to save precious eyesight and 
prevent accidents. 

Pinpoints, or spots, either installed into 
ceilings or mounted on walls, supply concen- 
trated light for special purposes, such as 
lighting an entrance way or hall, a collec- 
tion of dishes or ornaments, or simply as 
accent lighting. In the kitchen, the spot- 
lights can be trained over working areas 
which are in.dark or shadowy corners. 

In the bathroom, a small room that usual- 
ly needs brightening, there are now illumi- 
nated ceiling units called “sunshine’’ ceilings 
that flood the room with light. These can 
be easily installed to existing outlets. Also, 
there are king-size fluorescent lights for 
mounting above and below, or at the side of, 
bathroom mirrors, or metal strips that sup- 
port frosted light bulbs to aid daily wash-ups. 

Nowadays, there is no lack of attractive 
fixtures that rate high from both the deco- 
rative ‘and lighting-performance standards. 
They come in designs compatible with tra- 
ditional, contemporary, provincial, colonial, 
and transitional settings. Take a good look 
at the lighting in your home and see how the 
addition of some of these new fixtures may 
help to lighten and brighten your home. 

THE END 





—Courtesy Westinghouse 
“WHAT'S COOKING” can be checked easily in 
a kitchen that has adequate ceiling lighting, a 
strip of fluorescent light under the cabinets, 
a pair of spotlights over the cooking surface. 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


HIS is a year of presidential 
Di elections, Probably never be- 
fore has our nation been faced 
with bigger problems than those 
of the cold-war state in which the 
world finds itself, racial integra- 
tion both at home and in other 
color-divided nations, the constant 
threat of communism and the chal- 
lenges of space, to mention a few. 
I cannot conceive of any citizen 
of the United States being indif- 
ferent to the problems and perils 
of today and that includes women. 
In fact it not only includes them, 
it advances them to top position 
in responsibility because there are 
more women than men, according 
to present statistics. 

In the United States, women 
have the privilege of voting. I 
sincerely hope that you regularly 
exercise this privilege. And along 
with it, I just as sincerely hope 
that you make every effort possi- 
ble to go into your private voting 
booth armed with information and 
knowledge about the candidates so 
you can make a wise choice. 

I happen to be a member of a 
women’s political county federa- 
tion and during the year we have 
sponsored a program of getting 
our neighbors together to inform 
ourselves and each other on issues 
and principles and candidates. 

Whatever the party of your 
choice, support it, this year, with 
your earnest thoughts and what- 
ever efforts for which you have 
the time and talent. If possible, 
join a county federation. Go to 
headquarters nearest you and ask 
for a job of which there is a wide 
choice available all the way from 
taking surveys to baby sitting. 

Maybe you don’t belong to any 
party nor want to. Then pick 
your man, learn all you can about 
him, advance his cause in what- 
ever way possible and support him 
on election day. 

Whichever party wins in No- 
vember the burden that will fall 
on the shoulders of the young 
man at the head of our nation 
will be staggering. He will need 
our undivided support, our in- 
formed efforts, and our prayers. 

Get yours out now, brush them 
up and start them working before 
election day. 


From the mailbag . . . 


An Illinois reader writes in a 
comment on my recent criticism 
of TV programs and the current 
poor crop of movies, as follows: 

“There are a lot of educational 
programs, news, weather, and spe- 
cial programs on TV that my 
husband and I enjoy, but how we 
do deplore the crime. 

“One day my little 3%-year-old 
grandson was talking about some 
article in our home and I told 
him it had belonged to his great- 
grandmother. 

* ‘Where is she, now?’ he want- 
ed to know. I tried to explain to 
him that she was dead and buried 
in the family lot in the cemetery. 

“ ‘Who killed her?’ he said. 

“My heart sank in despair. This 
innocent child, baffled by all the 
killings on TV (and it came from 


nowhere else) thinks all deaths 
come from killings! 
“And it’s no one’s fault but 


grownups, Why don’t we write our 
rebellion into the stations so they 
will have to clean up?” 

A good question. How many let- 
ters of protest have you written? 

* . - 

From a Washington reader: 
“In the August 25 issue your 











article on sin was especially inter- 
esting, but I can’t help wonder- 
ing, in your search for the defi- 
nition of sin, why you didn’t go 
to the Bible. In my King James 
version of John, chapter 3, verse 
4, is the plainest definition of sin 
one can get anywhere.” 

A good reference; John defines 
sin as lawlessness. But don’t take 
that one statement out of context; 
read John’s entire letter. 

ae 7 ” 

From an Illinois reader: 

“It seems like people now just 
want to sit and be entertained. 
Now it is .. . where can I go or 
what can I do? 

“When I was growing up, we 
never found any idle time. We 
tended garden and chickens, canned 
fruit, milked cows. We girls made 
quilts for the homes we hoped to 
have; also made our own clothes, 
I'm 60 and have had only one 
‘boughten’ dress. 

“In the winter we sewed, cut 
carpet rags, butchered with our 
neighbors, went to rural _ school 
programs and socials. We enter- 
tained ourselves.” 

These were good old days in 
retrospect, Illinois reader, but they 
had their drawbacks, too. For in- 
stance, in other parts of your let- 
ter you say that your mother died 





We like the fellow who 
comes right out and says he 
agrees with us. 

—Banking 





at 52. You didn’t say what caused 
her death but maybe today her 
life could have been spared to 
spend with her family. 

It is pleasant to linger in mem- 
ories of the past which seem to 
have held all the worthwhile things. 
But, each age brings its pleasures 
and advantages and we have to 
adjust to them, accept them, and 
enjoy them. 

One of my favorite quotations 
is: All things must change, to 
something new, to something 
strange. Nothing that is can pause 
nor stay. 

* ~ cal 

Women frequently complain that 
the milk curdles when they make 
scalloped potatoes, soups, gravies, 
sauces, custards, and so forth. They 
want to know how to avoid this. 


One of our state food specialists 
says that homogenized milk is very 
apt to curdle and there isn’t much 
to be done about it. Cooking at 
low temperature is about your 
only hope. Otherwise, the curdling 
mars appearance somewhat but has 
no effect on taste so maybe it is 
something we have to accept. 

* + . 


Knives are about the most im- 
portant kitchen tools women use 
and the question has been asked, 
how many and what kinds of 
knives do we need? 

According to a home manage- 
ment specialist we need a three- 
inch blade paring knife and a six- 
inch utility knife to start with. 
Then add a butcher knife, French 
cook knife, and bread knife, all 
with eight-inch blades and you 


have a good starter set. Other 
choices to round out a _ “really 
competent collection include a 


swivel vegetable peeler, small spat- 
ula, nine-inch slicer, four-inch 
curved fruit knife, and a second 
paring knife, 
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1380. Wonderfully easy to sew 
smooth foundation vwnder 


6113. The you select 
won solo. Combine with jacket 
for street wear. Sizes 9, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 16, 18. Bust 30% 
to 38. Size 10, 32 bust, dress 
and jacket, 4% yards of 35-inch; 
contrast, % yard. Price 35 cents 
6381. Excit thi will 

pen when - I ~ this oa 


figure-mold 
Sizes 10, 12, 14, 
40. Si 











1 YO SKIRT 
ae 


good- 
looking skirt te wear with 
blouses ond sweaters. 
Waist sizes 24, 25, 26, 
28, 30, 32. Size 25, 1 
yerd of 54-inch. Price 
35 cents. 


1382 


138) and 1382. Sew these 
~ wy ee for big 


bust, 5% yords of 
1382 is in sizes 3, 4, 
7, @ years. Size 4, ‘ay 
yords of 35-inch. Two pat- 
terns. Price 35 cents each. 


8203. Here's «a smart two- 
piece dress in half sizes that 





end «a is certain to make you look 
your nicest frocks is this prin- “oe em. Your fa- 
Sy See iar test ease 
42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52. Bust 20%, 22%, 24%, 26%. Size 
38 54. Size 38, 40 bust, 14%, 35 bust, short sleeves, 
slip % yords 35-inch; panties, 5% yards 35-inch. Price 
1% yeords. Price 35 cents. 8 0 35 cents. 
12%. 26% 
Pattern Nos. Size HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT, NO PATTERNS 























Fort Atkinson, Wis. EXCHANGED 
¢.. for patterns, 35 cents each. 

NAME are 

city. STATE 








Fall and winter issue of pattern book, ‘Basic Fashion"’—35 cents. 


Needlework Album—725 cents. 
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NEW /VSTANT 
SUPER CALF-KIT 
FOR 


HIGHER ENERGY FEEDING 


New INSTANT milk replacer 
saves mixing time 


ey “7 


Pour water—add Super Calf-Kit—stir. That’s it. 
Peebles’ Super Calf-Kit, the instant milk replacer, 
goes into solution immediately. 

Calves love it. Super Calf-Kit safely and effi- 
ciently replaces all fresh milk after colostrum with 
a balanced formula including 10% fat, 28% pro- 
tein. Early weight gains, vigorous health, bigger 
frames, silkier hair coats are the result. 

Super Calf-Kit is extra-digestible...Thermo- 
gized and fortified with Aureomycin and Terra- 
mycin to help eliminate scours. This smooth, 
creamy milk replacer tastes good, is good! Today, 
try Peebles’ Super Calf-Kit on a money-back guar- 
antee of performance and quality. Available in 
25-lb. and 50-lb. bags. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 


DIVISION OF 6 DAIRIES, INC. 
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Research 


by Joe W. Sicer 


on lights 


At a recent meeting of the Poultry Science Association, more 
than 200 papers were presented dealing with many phases of 
poultry research. Here are brief reports of some on lighting. 


AMiwinter lighting to increase 

winter egg production has 
been widely used for many 
years. Within the past few years, 
however, we have found there is 
much to be learned about effect of 
lights under varying conditions. 

A commercial research team con- 
ducted studies with caged layers 
in 1958-59 and again in 1959-60. 
Each year a total of 1,892 pullets 
were kept in individual cages in 
two separate rooms of a window- 
less house. All birds received iden- 
tical treatment from day-old to 8 
weeks of age. After that time, 
group 1 received natural daylight 
(during May, June, and July) un- 
til 20 weeks of age. 

Group 2 was limited to 6 hours 
of light daily from 8 to 21 weeks 
of age. Beginning at 21 weeks of 
age, the time clock was regulated 
once each week for group 2, in- 
creasing the daily amount of light 
by 18 minutes. Thus, at the start 
of the 52nd week of production, 
this group received 21 hours and 36 
minutes of light daily. 

Group 1 received 14 hours of 
artificial light daily during the lay- 
ing year, beginning at 20 weeks. 

At 20 weeks of age average 
body weight of group 1 was 5% 
per cent heavier, and the date 
of first egg was 11 days earlier 
than for group 2. Average egg 
weight was the same for both 
groups at any given age. 

Egg production averaged about 
4 per cent higher on a hen-housed 
basis for group 2. 

Another commercial concern al- 
so studied the problem of restrict- 
ing light on growing pullets. (White 
Rocks and White Leghorns), grad- 
ually increasing the light during 
the laying period. 

They reported egg production 
and feed efficiency were increased 
substantially by controlling the 
light to 8 hours daily during the 
growing period. Gradual increase 
in day length during the laying 
period improved egg production 
only in the Leghorns. 


Restricted lighting of pullets . . 


At the University of California 
trials were conducted to see if 
merely restricting light during the 
growing period would have any 
beneficial effect on egg produc- 
tion, and if the expense was justi- 
fied in equipping a house with the 
necessary light traps and ventila- 
tion system for restricted lighting. 

They divided 2,400 Leghorn pul- 
lets of two commercial strains in- 
to two equal groups containing 
both strains. At 8 weeks of age 
1,200 were placed in an artificial- 
ly-darkened, evaporatively - cooled 
growing unit on a commercial 
poultry ranch. From 8 to 12 weeks 
of age they were restricted to 8 
hours of light per 24 hours, and 
to 6 hours per 24 from 12 to 20 
weeks of age. Controls were reared 
in an identical house under nor- 
mal day-length conditions. 

At 20 weeks of age, both groups 
were placed in an open, wire- 
floored laying house in group pens. 
The pullets were kept on a con- 
stant 14-hour day length through- 


out the entire 12-month trial. 

Total egg production of the pul- 
lets reared under restricted light 
was substantially higher than that 
of the pullets reared under normal 
day-length conditions, The restrict- 
ed-light pullets peaked at 85 per 
cent production, while the con- 
trols peaked at 78 per cent. There 
were no significant differences in 
mortality or egg weight. 

Engineering, temperature, and 
cost data for the evaporative cool- 
ing were figured. The additional 
cost of raising pullets under re- 
stricted light was substantially less 
than the value of the extra eggs. 

Another variation of light use 
was reported of trials conducted 
by a commercial farm. 

Sixteen different strains and 
strain crosses (200 pullets each) 
were given two different light 
treatments during the growing 
period. One-half of the pens re- 
ceived no supplementary light. 
The other half was started on a 
22-hour day at day-old and was re- 
duced % hour per day each week 
to 18 weeks of age. After 18 weeks 
of age, both groups were on nat- 
ural light to July 1, the approxi- 
mate start of production, when they 
were both given a 15-hour total 
light-day. 

The natural-lighted group reached 
50 per cent lay at 172 days of 
age. The reducing-day-length group 
reached 50 per cent lay at 190 
days. After peak production was 
reached, the rate of lay for the 
reducing -day-length group re- 
mained from 8 to 10 per cent 
above that of the natural-lighted 
group. However, at 1 year of age, 
the light-contralled group led the 
natural-lighted group by only 2 
eggs per hen. Egg size was some- 
what larger in the light-controlled 
group. 


Other light trials . . . 


Washington State University 
found that pullets exposed to con- 
tinuous light from hatching to 21 
weeks of age were heavier than 
birds raised under other light 
treatments. But their peak produc- 
tion was only 67 per cent com- 
pared to 87 per cent for pullets 
raised under natural daylight. 

At Montana State College the 
effect of intermittent light on eg¢ 
production was studied. After 20 
weeks of age, four light periods 
per day were used, two of 1-hour 
duration during the daytime, and 
two of 15 minutes each at night. 
All light-dark cycles were six 
hours in length. With this amount 
of intermittent light, production 
was 150 eggs per hen during 36 
weeks, compared with 160 eggs 
for layers on 14 hours of light out 
of 24. 

Summing up, it seems there are 
advantages in restricting lights for 
pullets during the growing period 
Just how much restriction is still 
uncertain. Apparently, we need 
considerably more study to find 
out the best way of handling 
lights during the laying period. 
Until we know more, however, the 
long-standing recommendation of 
14 hours seems pretty good. 
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ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 
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N.A.A.B. convention report 


Mote than 32 per cent of nation's dairy 
herd bred artificially. Dietrick of ABS and 
Womack of Louisiana elected to board. 


ORE than 600 attended the 

M 1960 annual convention of 

The National Association of 
Artificial Breeders at Louisville, Ky., 
August 21 to 24. There were repre- 
sentatives from 35 states, Canada, 
and several foreign countries. 

The Kentucky ABA, convention 
host, provided an interesting pro- 
gram including tours to the “Blue- 
grass Country” and Mammoth Cave. 

Part of the session was devoted 
to meetings of special interest 
groups. Sire analysts, laboratory 
managers, veterinarians, directors, 
general managers, and editors met 
to discuss mutual problems. 

One of the program highlights 
was a panel discussion on “How 
shall we evaluate sires?” moderated 
by Dr. Dwight Seath, head of the 
dairy husbandry department at the 
University of Kentucky. Panel 
participants included Robert Rumler, 
secretary of the Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America, who dis- 
cussed the importance of breed 
programs in sire evaluation; Dr. 
Ned Bayley, dairy cattle research 
branch, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, who discussed the role of in- 
heritance in type, longevity, and 
fertility; Dr. Stanley Gauntt, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, who pre- 
sented views on new approaches to 
sire evaluation, including use of 
stablemate comparisons; Dr. J. C. 
Rennie, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, who talked on the use of 
breed-class-averages in evaluating 
A. I. and naturally-sired progeny; 
and Dr. Lawrence Specht, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, who dis- 
cussed the importance of production 
and type records and how they 
might be used to accurately eval- 
uate sires. 

In his annual report to the mem- 
bership, Executive Secretary Harry 
Herman reported an increase of 
some 300,000 cows during the year, 
bringing the total to 32.5 per cent 
of our milk cow population. More 
than 930,000 herds were involved 
with artificial insemination during 
the year. 

Membership in the National Asso- 
ciation now totals 111 breeding 


organizations in the United States, 
Canada, and 8 foreign countries. 
The combined total of cows ser- 
viced by all members is now nearly 
12 million head annually. 
Continued growth of A.I. in beef 
herds and increasing interest in 
swine insemination was reported. 
The report of the N.A.A.B. re- 
search committee indicated 19 ac- 
tive projects supported in as many 
agricultural colleges. The research 
deals with all phases of reproduc- 
tion in farm animals, semen pres- 
ervation and handling, and new 
measures for evaluating fertility. 
A budget of $119,000 was adopted 
for the coming year. 
M. N. “Matt” Dietrick, American 
Breeders Service, was elected direc- 
tor for a three-year term, succeed- 





There has been more change 
in agriculture within the life- 
time of men now living than 
in the previous 2,000 years. 

—President Eisenhower 














ing Charles Krumm, NYABC, who 
retired as director. Lantz Womack, 
Louisiana, was re-elected for a 
three-year term. 

Richard Kellogg, COBA, was re- 
elected president for his third term, 
while Womack was named vice- 
president. 

In the publication’s contest, COBA 
News, published by Central Ohio 
Breeding Association was first in 
the division for organization in- 
seminating more than 75,000 cows 
annually. NYAB Cooperator, pub- 
lished by NYABC was second and 
Progressive Dairyman, Eastern 
Iowa Breeders, third. 

In the division for those insem- 
inating less than 75,000 cows, 
Louisiana ABC was first, Pacific 
Breeders Co-op., second; and Water- 
loo Cattle Breeders, Waterloo, On- 
tario, Can. was third. 


The 1961 N.A.A.B. convention 


will be held in Syracuse, N. Y., Au- 
gust 20 to 23. 
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Small Bore Inflation 


A New Preventative for Mastitis 


. Outstanding success 
story on over 100 test farms from coast to coast. 


2 years in development . . 


@ The new Crown narrow bore “one piece” inflation 
promises you no tissue irritation . 


ventative for mastitis. 


® No damage from creeping. Udder is protected by 
a cushion top. The cushioned top makes it im- 
possible to pull the udder down into the liner 


during a normal milking cycle. 


@ The soft “glove-like” fit of the small bore mas- 
. No siapping or pounding... 


sages tenderly . . 
teat will not balloon. 


NO EXTRAS TO BUY--- WILL FIT SHELLS OF MAJOR MILKERS 


NS» f " 
rf, />? 
1a om 
ede 74 for tor teu 
ter Jf ‘Vathection Conde fer = 
Oe Lave of, fre Wey Chere Boy Cm 
6 ‘ Seer Hinmen Serge 


Werds 


POPP OPPO REPRE ERE EEE EERE REESE SEES 


or Write... 


Nome 


. . @ new pre- 








CROWN DAIRY SUPPLY CO: 7" 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 5 City 





* CROWN DAIRY SUPPLY COMPANY : 

See Your Dealer «+ 318-C W. College Avenue, Waukesha, Wisconsin ‘ 
. . 

+ Please send me more infermotion on the Crown small bore “one-piece” . 

5 inflation tor mastitis control ; 

Stote H 

Make of Machine: Number of Units r 

. 











PERMASOFT 
jUDDERSPONGE 


Really is the 
a ey a SA Uddermost” 


Permasoft® Uddersponge is bacteria resistant = 
won't mildew nor sour. No objectionable odor ever 
Can be boiled or placed in any standard sterilant 
Won't shred nor crumble. Always soft and flexible, 
wet or dry. Holds lots more water than rags or 
paper. Washes and warms the udder quickly, 
thoroughly. The cow loves it. Upgrades your milk. 
Costs less than even paper towels. 
35c each, package of 3—8” x 8” 
uddersponges at your dealer or 
postpaid for $1.00 
This new Roldip® ice cream 
dipper makes it easy to serve 
ice cream. It cuts and rolls 
the portion—saves broken 
tablespoons, bruised 










| Triat hands ae 
casting of sanitary 

B Cormanet metal, easily 
and 1 Roldip cleaned. Releases 
vy $1.75 the portion when 
stemps— touched to dish 

cash or check or cone. Price $1.00 


ROLL DIPPERS INC., maumee, 0. 
Alse manufacturers of ice cream dippers and spades since 1935 


Kills 
Mastitis 


Organisms 





1OSAN is a patented germicidal 
cleaner that kills streptococcus, pseu- 
domonas, E. Coli, staphylococcus and 
other organisms that cause and spread 
Mastitis. Its “‘Tamed-Iodine” Killing 
paret has been substantiated by 
aboratory tests that meet hospital 
standards. Iosan provides safe, low 
cost protection when washing udders 
and dipping teats. 

“Tatties” on milkstone. Iosan quickly 
cleans and sanitizes bulk tanks and 
other equipment. It ‘‘tattles’’ on hard- 
to-remove or overlooked accumula- 
tions of milkstone with a tell-tale 
yellowish-brown stain that is easy to 
remove. Reduces bacteria counts to 
consistent lows, leaves equipment 
sparkling clean 

Two-in-one product. Iosan saves time 
and labor by replacing two or more 
single-action products. Also reduces 
hot water bills because it is used in 
tap or lukewarm water. For a free 
demonstration contact your regular 
supplier or Lazarus Laboratories Inc., 
Div. West Chemical Products Inc., 
42-16 West St., Long Island City 1, N. ¥. 


B-leal-is me lelelial= 














NO HORNS! > 
One application of Dr. 6 
Naylor's Dehorning U 

Paste on horn button of 

calves, kids, lambe—and Dr. Naylor's 
no horns will grow. No 


cutting, no bleeding. 402. 
jar—$1.00 at your deal- 
er’s, or mailed postpaid 
HK. W. MAYLOR CO. 
Morris 12, N.Y. 


DEHORNING 
PASTE 





SILO UNLOADERS 


P & D SILO UNLOADERS handle hard packed 
and frozen silage Large capacity saves time 
and labor. A boy can feed 100 head in 10 to 
15 minutes 30 days free trial on money back 
guarattee Also auger bunk feeders Dealer- 
ships available in some afeas 


P & D SALES CO., Plainfield 6, Illinois 








Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 








YOU’LL FENCE FASTER 
than ever before with the 
Shaver Hydraulic Post Driver! 








fencing 


does all the work. 


Now with more than 10,000 additional pounds impact you'll set 
fence posts faster than you've ever seen, even if you've worked 
with a Shaver! Newly added adjustable springs give the Shaver 

Post Driver nearly 50% greater driving force for faster, easier 
The Shaver Driver is mounted up front for easier 
spotting and you'll drive a 4" to 5° post in as little as 10 to 15 
seconds, with finger-tip case .. . your tractor hydraulic system 





BOARD OF DIREOCTORS—Front row, left to right: Frank Heim, 
Mich.; M. N. Dietrick, [Tll.; Richard Kellogg, O., president; Lantz 
Womack, La., vice-president; Dr. H. A. Herman, Mo., executive sec- 
retary. Back row: E. Groff, Pa.; J. Harris, Wash.; P. Heller, Conn. 


‘os FREE Write today for literature on the Post Driver that lets 
¥ you set up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 minutes. 


eaF SHAVER MFG. CO., Graettinger, lowa 











Whether it’s cooling camel’s milk in the scorching sun of 
Egypt, goat’s milk in mountainous Turkey or faithfully 
serving thousands of leading dairymen in the United States, 
Wilson bulk and can-type coolers are providing years of 
efficient, trouble-free performance for their owners. 

In back of this world-wide acceptance is the dedication 
of refrigeration specialists and the heritage of a company ... 
30 years’ experience manufacturing refrigeration products 
for the farm. 

Wilson Refrigeration, Inc. pioneered the development of 
the first mechanical can cooler . . . introduced the first up- 
right home freezer . . . and is now playing a leading part in 
the labor-saving trend to bulk cooling of milk. These 30 
years of experience and knowledge have enabled Wilson to 
offer you the finest in can and bulk milk coolers. 

Wilson bulk tanks are available in Ick-BANK or Direct- 
EXPANSION types sizes from 100 to 700 gallons. Two 
types of exterior finish — easy-cleaning, plasticized, white 
DuPont Dulux or 18-8 stainless steel. 

Wilson tanks are loaded with exclusive features. Drop-In 
Refrigeration Unit, Isolated Ice-Bank, Glacier Cooling, 
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World-wide acceptance...World-wide distribution 


Magic Mist Cleaning, Wide-Contact Cold and Optional 10- 
year warranty are just a few. 

See your Wilson dealer before you buy. He'll demon- 
strate the many features. Talk with the owners of Wilson 
installations near you. Or write for free descriptive litera- 
ture to Wilson Refrigeration, Inc., Dept. HD-10, Smyrna, 
Delaware. A Division of Tyler Refrigeration Corporation. 


5-year financing available 


WILSON 


D REFRIGERATION IS OUR BUSINESS 
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BULK COOLERS © CAN COOLERS © FARM-SIZE FREEZERS 
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Feed high-moisture corn? 


It will take about 8 per cent more for 100 


pounds of gain. Tests show that most profit-, 
able gains are made from dried shelled corn. 


ha 


Poe 


HIS could well be the year in 
which it may be profitable to 
dry your field corn. cee 
wise, the high- yy! plo adem 
have to be re nase 
will conserve as may 
trients as possible, 

There is little @oubt. De ‘what 
many picker-shellers, driers, and 
silos will be used to preserve high- 
moisture corn. 

Naturally, a farmer should be 
concerned about the nutritive-value 
of his corn when using these meth- 
ods of storage and drying. Suffi- 
cient work has been done through- 
out the Midwest to provide ‘figures 
to help make this. decision easier. 

In all of the experimental work, 
groups of pigs were randomly’ as- 
signed to the various treatments, 
A special effort was “made to, in- 
sure that all groups were.fed un- 
der uniform conditions. 

All the corn was harvested in a 
similar manner from the same field 
of a uniform hybrid variety. In the 
dried-corn experiment. the field 
moisture test was 21 per cent, 
whereas the high-moisture shelled 
corn contained about 30 per cent 
moisture. 


Used batch drier... 


In the dried-corn experiment the 
corn was dried in a 375-bushel- ca- 
pacity portable batch drier. Heat 
was provided by a propane gas 
burner. This corn was dried at 
temperatures of 140, 180, and 220 
degrees for swine of different ages. 

Results with all the pigs (weigh- 
ing 45 to 190 pounds) showed simi- 
lar rates of gain, daily amounts of 
feed fed, and feed per pound of 
gain regardless of the temperature 
at which the corn was dried. 

Weanling pigs were given free 
access to corn dried at different 
temperatures. In two of the pens, 
they had access to shelled corn 
dried at the different tempera- 
tures along with a supplement. In 
the other two pens, the corn was 
roller ground before being placed in 
the feeder. 

In each pen the researchers ro- 
tated the feeders to reduce the ef- 
fect of position on the selection of 
the feed. Feed consumption was 
recorded weekly. 

In this particular experiment, 
which covered five weeks, the pigs 
showed preference for the high- 
temperature dried corn. As we 
would expect, the order of prefer- 
ence was not consistent from week 
to week. 

In contrast to this, when 
corns were roller ground, the pigs 
consistently showed a_ preference 
for the corn dried at 140 degrees, 
its consumption representing 76 
per cent of all corn consumed. 

Average daily gain and feed per 
pound of gain were similar for the 
two treatments. Protein levels se- 
lected for the shelled and roller- 
ground corn treatments were 15.6 
and 13.9, respectively. 


the 


Drying time differed . . . 


There was considerable differ- 
ence in the time it took to dry the 
corn at various temperatures. It 
took 2 hours, 30 minutes to dry it 
at 140 degrees; 1 hour, 27 minutes 
at 180 degrees; and 55 minutes for 
the 220-degree temperatitire, The 
average corn moisture values be- 
fore and after drying were 21.5 
and 12.2 per cent. 

In this experiment when gain 
and feed efficiency were used as 


rar ae 
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criteria, average performance on 
different corn was very. similar. 

In a 5-week palatability test, the 
50-pound pigs showed a slight pref- 
erence for 220-degree shelled corn. 
When corn was roller ground, the 
choice was definitely and consist- 
ently for that dried at 140 degrees. 

The vitamin assays showed no 
apparent effect of temperature on 


content of. riboflavin, niacin, and 


carotene. However, pantothenic 
acid values for 140-;.180-, and 220- 
degree corn were 2.58,,2.40, and 


2.1 milligrams per pound, respec- 
tively, showing some loss of pan- 
tothenic acid when corn was dried 
at higher temperatures. 


Comparing the relative feed value 
of low-moisture shelled corn and 
ensiled : high«- moisture corn for 
growingfinishing swine, you would 
find that it takes about 8 per cent 
or more of high-moisture corn (on 
a moisture equivalent basis) for 
100 pounds of gain when compared 
to low-moisture corn. 

As a rule, less protein supple- 
ment is consumed when high-mois- 
ture corn is compared to low-mois- 
ture corn containing 11% per cent 





SWINE 


by Fred J. Giesler 





moisture. However, there appears 
to be only small differences in the 
protein consumption when high- 

moisture corn is compared to low- 
moisture corn containing 14 per 
cent moisture or more. 

Pigs fed low-moisture shelled 
corn made the most economical 
gains in all three experiments. 
However, the differences in the 
cost of corn and protein supple- 
ment required tended to offset each 
other when dried corn was fed. 
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1. Feed Calf Manna from the first day- 
teams with colostrum to give quick nour- 
ishment and disease resistance. 





2. Feed Suckle from bottle when colos- 
trum is gone. It smells, tastes like Calf 
go on dry feed easier. 


Manna — calves 





SPECIAL SUCKLE 


BOTTLE 
OFFER ~ [00 


onl 





1016 Central Street 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


tional. Limit of one 


Name___ 


Street or R.F.D. 


Please send me postpaid 2-quart Suckle Bottle with rubber nipple. 
I enclose $1.00 in check, cash or money order. Holder $1.00 addi 


(Please Print) 











x 


Suckle bottle feeding is the natural “heads up” way for calves to 
nurse. This unbreakable plastic Suckle bottle withstands freezing 
and boiling, is convenient to use and carry. It’s the sanitary way 
to feed, too, because there are no seams or cracks to collect germs. 
Suckle bottles prevent the “gulping” that causes digestive upsets 
and scours. Most important, there’s no waste—all vital nutrients 
in the Suckle mixture flow into the calf. 


FOLLOW THIS CARNATION-ALBERS 
HERD REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 

Write today for your 2-quart Albers Suckle 
Bottle, complete with rubber nipple. Take 
advantage of this offer — save nearly half 
on the retail price of this bottle, save half 
the cost of pails. Offer closes Dec. 1, 1960. 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY, Dept. H-100 





3. Continue Calf Manna .for 6 months 
builds early appetite for roughage, 
at 4 or 5 weeks possible. id 


City or Town ol State 


(OFFER CLOSES DECEMBER 1, 1960) 


kes weaning 
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Getting started in dairy farming No. 8 











After college... 
a father-son 


partnership 


In 4-H, Wiley Creech became interested in dairying. 
He influenced his father to start a Guernsey herd 
which they have built into a successful operation. 


by Bruce Jetton 


bama, a young college graduate returned 
to the farm this spring. 

After an earlier ambition to be a veteri- 
narian, Wiley Creech switched to dairying 
after he got his first calf. This was in the 
fourth grade when the Butler County, Ala- 
bama, youth first joined a 4-H Club. 

Wiley, 22-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Creech of Greenville, Route 2, recalls that he 
borrowed money from the bank for this first 
calf. And when he entered Auburn University 
4 years ago, he owned 15 cows and heifers. 
Graduating in March with a major in dairy- 
ing, Wiley returned home to manage a Grade 
A operation with 100 head of cattle and 50 
cows on the line. 


TD" tame, to the 4-H club program in Ala- 


Nine years in 4-H... 


Carrying a 4-H dairying project each of 
the nine years he was a club member, Wiley 
gives this activity the most credit for his 
decision to enter this phase of farming. He 
was born on the farm his family stillowns — 
now 350 acres and on which his father 
grew truck crops and cotton until 13 years 
ago. A great influence in the change to dairy- 
ing was Wiley’s 4-H success. 

During his 4-H career, Wiley won many 
blue ribbons and in 1954 was the Alabama 
state dairy efficiency winner. In 1955 he was 
named one of four outstanding 4-H boys in 
the state. He also served four years as presi- 
dent of his local club and held some office 
every year, in addition to being president for 
one year of the county 4-H council. His other 
projects included cotton, corn, truck crops, 
forestry, and hogs. 

As a student at Greenville High School, 
Wiley lettered in football three years as an 
end, lettered three years in track, and was 
president of the athletic club one year. He 
took part in several plays and was president 
of the Latin club. He also served as secretary 
of the training union at the Baptist Church 
in his community. 

Working his way through Auburn Univer- 


The author is n assistant agricultural editor at Ala- 


LONG-RANGE PLANS have been made, but Wiley, at right, still re- 





ceives help from assistant county agent who worked with him as 4-H’er. 


sity, Wiley maintained a busy pace. In addi- 
tion to getting the technical training he need- 
ed, he increased the practical training he had 
gotten on the farm and in 4-H club work. 

For example, one quarter’s schedule went 
like this. He would get up at 2:30 a.m. and 
milk cows at the dairy unit until 6 a.m. He 
worked in a dining hall three hours a day in 
addition to six hours a week in the dairy 
unit laboratory. On weekends he milked cows 
both morning and night. 

Something also took place in Wiley’s col- 
legé days that has shaped the future of the 
dairy at home. In the summer of 1958 Wiley 
worked at an outstanding Guernsey farm in 
Old Hickory, Tenn., under the auspices of the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club. He did such 
a fine job for Bob Basse, manager of the 
Hermitage View Farm, that Basse influenced 
Count R. Boyd III of the Sunny Meadows 
Farm at Nashville to sell Wiley 40 top 
Guernsey heifers. 

Although Wiley showed and owned Guern- 
seys during his 4-H days, his father’s herd 
consisted mainly of Jerseys. And his 14-year- 
old sister, JoAnne has shown mostly Jerseys 
in winning four county championships in six 
years as a 4-H’er. However, she won the dis- 
trict breed championship in Montgomery last 
fall with a Guernsey. And this outstanding 


young lady now owns 17 purebred animals. 


Guernseys from Tennessee .. . 

But getting back to the Guernseys Wiley 
bought in Tennessee, they are the basis of the 
purebred herd that he will use in producing 


milk and breeding stock for sale to other 
dairymen. 
Assistant county agent Ralph Thompson 


worked closely with Wiley in the purchase 
of the heifers. And, according to the agent, 
Mr. Basse stated that no one but Wiley 
Creech could have gotten the Guernseys out 
of Tennessee. 

Wiley made this favorable impression on 
the dairyman by his quiet industriousness 
that has impréssed so many others. Basse 
said he was one of the few boys working on 
the farm during summers that willingly did 


more than was asked of him. While at Her- 
mitage, Wiley worked 14 hours a day, get- 
ting up at 4 a.m. to milk 18 cows by ma- 
chine and 6 by hand. And when he was not 
busy in the dairy barn he worked in the fields. 


Wiley was also in charge of the show 
cattle while working at Hermitage View 
Farm. He took them to several events such 
as the Wilson and Company Show, Middle 
Tennessee Show, Kentucky State Fair, and 
Tennessee State Fair. Every animal placed 
in the top four in its class at each event, 
and one bull was the grand champion at 
Middle Tennessee. 


Attended technician school ... 


To supplement his college training even 
more, Wiley took time out from classes last 
fall to attend the American Breeder Service 
technician school at Belvidere, Ill. He will use 
artificial breeding on his cows and heifers 
and will do the work himself. Also, Wiley 
wanted to be at home while most of the hei- 
fers he bought in Tennessee were calving. He 
has 38 left out of the 40, and almost 30 are 
already on the milking line. 

Agent Thompson is emphatic in naming 
Wiley as one of his outstanding 4-H boys. He 
had the opportunity to tell this at the annual 
meeting of the Alabama Cattle Club this win- 
ter when he introduced the young dairyman. 
Wiley told of his plans and showed slides of 
the farm he is managing in partnership with 
his father. 

The present inventory on the Creech farm 
comes to about $66,000. The cows that Wiley 
acquired during his 4-H career and a walk- 
through milking parlor, which money from 
the cows built, account for $10,000 of this. 
Wiley also borrowed around $7,000 from the 
bank to finance the Guernseys he bought in 
Tennessee. 

Recently, he and his father borrowed $5,600 
when they added 160 acres of land valued at 
$7,500. The rest of the $66,000 is the land, 
livestock, and equipment that Creech had ac- 
quired before he and Wiley became partners 
and began expanding. 

Of the 350 acres now on the Creech farm, 
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Wiley says all but about 18 acres 
is in open land. There are 156 acres 
of improved pastures with 29 acres 
of Coastal Bermuda, 100 acres of 
crimson clover, and 8 acres of al- 
falfa. Sixty acres are alloted for 
temporary summer grazing and 60 
for temporary winter grazing. There 
were 33 acres of oats this past win- 
ter that were harvested for grain 
and hay. This spring Wiley planted 
30 acres of corn for silage and grain. 
He is starting on silage and plans 
to put about 200 tons in a tub silo. 

The upgrading Wiley has been 
doing with the dairy herd already 
is beginning to show. Last year 
average production per cow was 
6,500 pounds of milk. Milk from 
each cow is weighed every day 
and Wiley figures the average this 
year will be around 7,500 pounds 
per cow. Most of the 50 cows on 
the milk line are first-calf heifers. 
One or two of these heifers are 
even expected to top 10,000 pounds 
of milk. 

The milking facilities include a 
walk-through parlor with three 
stanchions. There is a glass pipe- 
line and a 500-gallon bulk tank in 
the milk room. Automatic milkers 
are used and three scales are used 
in the pipeline to measure the 
daily production of each cow. 

Since Wiley has completed the 
school for artificial breeder tech- 
nicians, he plans to use this meth- 
od altogether when he is back on 
the farm for good. Meanwhile he 
is using a good Guernsey bull. 

Wiley’s future as a dairyman is 
plain to his many friends and ag- 
ricultural leaders. They know him 
as a soft-spoken, quiet young man 
with a great deal of intelligence, 
a love for cows, and an above 
average capacity for hard work. 

THE END 





Berousek to 
Rhode Island 


Dr. Ernest R. Berousek has been 
named chairman of the department 
of animal and dairy husbandry at 
the University of Rhode Island. He 
succeeds Dr. J. W. Cobble, who has 
become associate dean of the col- 
lege and associate director of its 
agricultural experiment station. 


A native of Oklahoma, Berousek 
has served on the animal and dairy 
husbandry staff at Oklahoma State 
University since 1946. 

Previously he was superintend- 
ent of the United States Dairy 
Experimental Station at Woodward, 
Okla., and managed a Guernsey 
farm in Illinois, 





BA 79 years ago... 


Mr. Robt. Carrons, of Wash- 
ington, Pa., gave the Ayrshire 
breeders a sharp scoring, at 
the annual meeting of the 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Associa- 
tion in New York last month, 
for not making the merits of 
their cattle known. His words 
were needed. 

We have seen people who 
were more quiet and indiffer- 
ent to their own interests 
and who seemed to show less 
knowledge of what was going 
on in the dairy world, but 
such people were dead. The 
Ayrshire cow is one of the 
grandest of dairy breeds, but 
men who are breeding her 
seem to be afraid the Amer- 
ican people will find it out. 


WAtfaak 
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“SMOKEY” (the author) 
sprayer. He is being assisted by Kenneth Burwood, a forest ranger of the local district. 


is showing two FFA boys how to operate an Indian tank 


FFA organizes fire-fighting crew 


lf you “fight’’ forest fires in your classroom, 
you may not have to fight as many in the woods. 


HE UNITED STATES Forest 
gi Service tells us that the 
amount of lumber destroyed 
each year by forest fires in the 
United States is equivalent to the 
amount of lumber harvested for 
various uses of forestry products. 
Where, then, do we begin to 
prevent or fight forest fires? At 


the Nathan Hale Ray School, 
Conn., the vocational agriculture 
department, through its Future 


Farmers of America Chapter has 
instituted a program that may 
pay dividends in later years. The 
chapter has undertaken for one 
of its projects under community 
improvement and conservation, the 
prevention of forest fires. 


How and why did the FFA boys 
decide to do this? Many of them 
have set out trees as part of their 
vo-ag individual projects. Others 
already have farm woodlands on 
their own farms. 

The area in which the boys re- 
side is located in a region with 
many state parks and resorts, as 
well as hunting, fishing, bathing, 
and picnicking ar as. A care'ess 
person could wipe wut the fo: estry 
projects overnight. The boys also 
learned that flooding and erosion 
are more prevalent after the woods 
have been destroyed by fire. When 
the leaves and roots are burned, 
their ability to hold soil in place 
and check the flow of run-off wa- 
ter is seriously hampered. 


Organized fire crew ... 


In the fall of 1955, the boys 
undertook the first step by enlist- 
ing the cooperation of the district 
ranger and the local fire warden 
and organized a forest fire crew 
The ranger supplied the boys with 
fire rakes, shovels, brooms, Indian 
tanks, and pails. 

During the early spring of 1956, 
the boys had a couple of practice 
sessions with the equipment, burn- 
ing off protective strips around 
farm buildings for local farmers. 

The author is a vocational agriculture 


instructor, Nathan Hale Ray School, 
Moodus, Connecticut. 


by Robert J. Steiner 


They also visited the local fire 
tower to learn how smoke was 
spotted and plotted on a map 
through the use of the alidade. 
The next step was to obtain 
prevention posters which featured 
“Smokey the bear,” and put them 
around the town on trees, fences, 
and so forth, to help remind the 
people who traveled to be careful. 


Call system installed .. . 


With the crew organized and 
trained, and a public education 
program started, the boys went 
on to their next hurdle. They set 
up a call system for the FFA 
boys, in the event of fire when 
school was not in session. 

During the school hours, it was 
easy to get the FFA fire crew 
through the use of the public ad- 
dress system. However, after school 
hours, weekends, and vacations, 
the boys were not so readily avail- 
able. They mimeographed a sys- 
tematic sheet which listed the 
phone numbers of the crew mem- 
bers and instructions as to who 
would phone each other, drive ve- 
hicles, and round up equipment. 

During the first year of opera- 
tion, the boys answered several 
alarms, and even had two fires 
checked and under control before 
the town fire apparatus arrived. 

When the school year of 1956 
rolled around, the crew was again 
organized. The boys were prepared 
to assist the local volunteer fire 
department, the forest fire ranger, 
and the local forest fire warden, 
if needed. Fortunately, a wet fall 
limited their activities to a couple 
of minor blazes. 


Fire-fighting equipment , . . 


By spring of 1957, the boys 
wanted to do even more. They 
now had a trained crew of 10 
forest fire fighters. Their equip- 
ment consisted of 6 Indian tanks, 
5 brooms, 3 fire rakes, 2 axes, 2 
shovels, 250 feet of 1%-inch for- 
est fire hose, 100 feet of %-inch 
garden hose, necessary nozzles and 
adapters, a portable pump, pails, 


first aid kit, and 2 stirrup pumps. 
These were mounted, when need- 
ed, on the instructor's 4-wheel- 
drive pickup truck. 

The equipment was maintained 
and kept ready for fires in the 
farm shop, but the urge to do 
more was natural. Before putting 
up their posters, they decided on 
really getting the fire prevention 
message across. 

With the cooperation of the 
principals, the FFA sponsored an 
all-high-school assembly with of- 
ficial United States Forest serv- 
ice films in color, that were direct 
and to the point on keeping the 
forests green. 

During the assembly, “Smokey,” 
the famous fire-preventing bear, 
made a personal appearance and 
spoke to the students. He also vis- 
ited each classroom in the élemen- 
tary school. 


Every fire controlled . . . 


Just how much effect the work 
of this FFA chapter had on pre- 
venting forest fires may never 
be completely known, but the fact 
of the matter is that the spring, 
summer, and fall of 1957 was 
the worst forest fire season the 
state of Connecticut has ever had. 
Despite this, every forest fire that 
started in the town of East Had- 
dam, was nipped in the bud. 

The quick response of the local 
volunteer department and the FFA 
forest fire crew is credited with 
stopping these fires. How serious 
things were in surrounding towns 
can be shown by the several times 
the FFA crew was called to help 
their neighbors control forest fires 
that had gotten out of hand. 


A second major factor in keep- 
ing the number of forest fires 
down, as well as from spreading, 
in East Haddam has been the ed- 
ucational campaign. The Smokey 
Bear posters, public demonstra- 
tions, and school assemblies on 
preventing forest fires have had 
their effect on East Haddam’s ex- 
cellent record 














LOW COST 


FEED 
MILL 


es 


Grinds All Grains| 


Bowsher All-Purpose Burr Mill gives coarse 
to fine grind for cattle, hogs or chickens. 
Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, dry or high 
moisture, oats, milo and all small grains 
up to 170 bu. per hour on coarse ground 
shelled corn at regular PTO speed, or 225 
bu. per hour at 1,000 PTO speed. Produces 
uniform granular feed without dust. 


Easy Grinding Adjustment 


Handwheel gives instant adjustment for any 
size grind, Hopper is only 30” off ground 
on rubber tires. PTO mill has 8 ft, eleva- 





tor — Spout turns in circle. Fully guaran- 
teed by Bowsher Company — specializing in 
precision built burr mills since 1882. Send 


today for complete facts to N. P. Bow- 
sher Co., 910 Webster St., South Bend, Ind. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 
AND COMPLETE PRICES 














WATER 
b TREATMENT 





@ FILTERS 

@ SOFTENS 

@ REMOVES 
IRON 


Now you can solve the 3 most 
common water problems AUTO- 
MATICALLY with one simple, 
space-saving unit. Write: 








OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER CO 


SHK OSH, WISCONSIN 








WANTED 





SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES! 





We need capable sales people 
to sell subscriptions for The 
National Dairy Farm Magazine 
to Dairy Farmers 


* o * 


Good territories open for men 
whe are enthusiastic, energetic 
and interested in calling on and 
talking to dairy farmers. 


* * * 
Car needed, farm background 
helpful. Many of our present 
sales people making commis- 


sions of over $125 weekly. 





Write Today To 
Circulation Manager 
HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 











Buying a farm on 


for operation of the farm by the 
buyer, This allows the seller to 
retain some control over the farm 
and retain an investment in it. 

Third, the contract provides a 
convenient way to adjust the pay- 
ment schedule to the type of busi- 
ness, the income of the buyer, and 
the needs of the seller. In prac- 
tice, the flexibility of the contract 
is a real advantage. Payment 
schedules and other provisions fre- 
quently are changed by mutual 
agreement after the contract goes 
into operation. 

In comparison with a conven- 
tional sale with deed and mort- 
gage, here are the major advant- 
ages of the contract sale: 

¢ In many instances the pur- 
chase contract is the only way in 
which a young man with few as- 
sets can obtain a farm for himself. 

* It allows a young man to go 
into farming for himself early in 
life, and the rigid payment sched- 
ule encourages him to build up an 
equity in the business during his 
young and productive years. 

e It provides the framework for 
and encourages the adoption of 
flexible payment plans. 

e It provides an opportunity for 
a retiring farmer to retain an in- 
vestment in a business over which 
he has some control. 

e It provides an opportunity to 
make a major sale without any 
large return in any one year, thus 
minimizing income tax. The con- 
tract sale makes it possible to do 
this and to still protect the sel- 
ler’s investment. 


Some disadvantages, too... 


The disadvantages most com- 
monly listed by buyers and sellers 
who have had experience with the 
purchase contract are: 


e The buyer feels an insecurity 
of ownership because the legal title 
remains with the seller. 

e The buyer builds up an equity 
in the business which is “frozen” 
to a degree, for usually it is diffi- 
cult or impossible to extricate that 
investment in the first few years 
the contract is in operation. 

e The seller’s investment is also 
“frozen” because he is bound by 
the contract and cannot extricate 
his investment on short notice to 
meet unexpected needs for cash. 


¢ The seller extends far more 
credit to the buyer than any com- 
mercial credit agency would au- 
thorize, and thus has a high risk 
investment for the early years of 
the contract. 

¢ The buyer usually is commit- 
ted to a very heavy payment 
schedule and may be too short on 
capital to follow good farm man- 
agement practices. For example, 
he may be forced to underfeed his 
cows, or his land, or to wear out 
his buildings and equipment. 


Every contract should give the 
buyer an option to make payments 
in advance, This option serves as 
a “safety valve” and will take the 
sting out of several of the possible 
disadvantages listed. 


Types of payment plans... 


One of the major advantages of 
the purchase contract sale is the 
flexibility that can be arranged in 
the repayment plan. Contracts 
vary widely in design and contrac- 
tural arrangements. They can be 
classified according to the manner 
in which purchase price and pay- 
ment plans are determined. To il- 
lustrate some different plans, 
here is an example of a sale of a 
dairy farm: 

Buyer and seller have agreed 


contract... 


that the value of the property to 
be transferred is as follows: 


Land and buildings .............. 





Livestock 

Machinery 

Feed and supplies. ............. 
eee $40,000 

Rate of interest to be charged... 


5 per cent. 


These are some of the plans 

which they may consider: 
1, Fixed dollar purchase price and 
fixed payments. The buyer agrees 
to pay $40,000, with annual pay- 
ments of $3,000 on the principal 
plus interest on the unpaid bal- 
ance at 5 per cent. Various amor- 
tization plans may be considered. 

2. Fixed dollar purchase price 
with variable payments. The buyer 
agrees to pay $40,000 with interest 
at 5 per cent. He agrees to make 
payments by assigning one-fourth 
of the milk check to the seller. The 
milk check payments shall be ap- 
plied first to pay interest and then 
to reduce principal. The buyer 
futher agrees to maintain a herd 
of “X” number of cows. Thus, the 
actual amount paid on principal 
each year will vary with the 
amount of milk produced and with 
the price of milk. This arrange- 
ment offers the buyer some pro- 
tection against falling prices or 
temporary losses in herd production. 

3. Fixed commodity purchase 
price and fixed payments. The 
buyer and seller cite the following: 

Wide fluctuations in the price of 
farm property are likely to occur 
in the next 20 years. 

The income from sale of milk 
must pay for the farm. 

Milk price in the year preceding 
sale averaged $4 per hundred- 
weight. 

A $40,000 farm should sell for 
10,000 hundredweight of milk at 
present price relationships. 

The farm produced 4,000 hun- 
dredweight of milk in the year 
preceding sale. 

The buyer then agrees to pay 
10,000 hundredweight of milk for 
the farm, and to pay this at the 
rate of one-fourth of the preceding 
year’s production or 1,000 hundred- 
weight of milk per year. The pay- 
ment of milk shall be applied first 
to pay interest and then to reduce 
principal. Interest at 5 per cent 
shall be calculated on the unpaid 
balance of milk, valued at $4 per 
hundredweight. 

4. Variable purchase price and 
fixed payments or variable pay- 
ments, The buyer agrees to make 
annual payments of $3,000 plus in- 
terest at 5 per cent on the unpaid 
balance. As the seller is chiefly 
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interested in an income during his 
lifetime, he suggests that the buy- 
er guarantee to make the pay- 
ments for 20 years, or as long as 
the seller lives, whichever is the 
shorter period of time. Thus, the 
price paid will depend on the 
length of life of the seller, Pay- 
ments could be based on a per- 
centage of the milk check. 


Fit payment plan to situation .. . 


Of the four plans listed, only 1 
and 2 are commonly used. Plan 1 
has the advantage of simplicity, 
but offers no flexibility in pay- 
ment plan. 

Plan 2, with payments based on 
a share of the farm income, is 
widely used on dairy farms. Such 
a plan can be followed easily on 
a dairy farm because the milk 
check usually represents 80 to 90 
per cent of the gross receipts. A 
Civision of the milk check is an 
easy way to divide gross receipts. 

A payment plan based on a share 
of the gross income can be worked 
out for any type of farm. The 
greater the variability in income 
from year to year, the greater is 
the buyer’s need for a payment 
plan which varies with income. 

Plan 3, calling for a sale for a 
fixed amount of milk or other 
commodity, has the serious disad- 
vantage of being complicated and 
confusing. It does, however, offer 
more protection against price fluc- 
tuctions than any other types. 

Plan 4, calling for a purchase 
price which varies with the sell- 
er’s length of life, may have merit 
in a few family transactions. Be- 
cause it introduces an additional 
element of risk for the buyer (how 
long will the seller live), its use 
is limited. Although noither plan 
3 nor plan 4 is in common use, 
examples of each type have been 
found operating successfully. 


The sale of a farm on contract 
is a business transaction which 
should be entered into with cau- 
tion by both buyer and seller. It 
is imperative to obtain legal ad- 
vice before the deal is made. Buy- 
ing a farm on contract is definite- 
ly not an easy way to farm own- 
ership for all the young men who 
want to get started in farming. 

Only a limited number of farm 
owners wishing to sell are willing 
and financially able to sell on a 
contract. A _ limited number of 
young men are capable of paying 
for a farm in this way. Contract 
sales which can be pointed to as 
successful involve efficient and pro- 
ductive farm units transferred on 
reasonable terms. THE END 





weather-beaten corn fodder? 





BA 75 years ago... 


What effect does it have on the mind of a practical dairy farmer 
to be told by a learned and intensely smart professor of science 
that if he will take a cornstalk and care for it as his wife would 
a bundle of spearmint or boneset that it will be worth as much 
to feed as the same stalk would be preserved in a silo, when he 
knows that he can’t hang a thousand tons of it over his kitchen 
stove to dry and he can put it in a silo. 

Such “science” inspires the sole leather of the old farmer to 
kick it out and not be particular if he hits the learned professor. 

We have practical men who have made $100 worth of butter 
from an acre of silage. Who has made $100 from an acre of 


We had rather have $100 in cash than 100 cart loads of im- 
practical science — but practical science we quote at par. 


WAtt aad 
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BULK BIN ABOVE 


We built a large, 1,000-bushel 
feed bin in the driveway of our 
two-story barn. Then we built a 
metal chute 18 inches square down 
into the feed room of our stan- 
chion barn. We welded a %-inch 
piece of steel, with a handle on, 
to form a trapdoor. Now it is a 
simple matter to fill up our feed 
cart night and morning by merely 
pulling the trapdoor 


New Jersey BILL TEETS 


GREASE RACK 


This all-purpose farm rack is 
different from most racks of this 
nature in the fact that its runners 
are wider, and the reinforced con- 
crete construction allows it to be 
used for any type of machinery. It 
can be used for greasing or repair 
of heavy tractors, trucks, and 
crawlers. Rack is adjacent to farm 
repair shop, gas and diesel pumps, 
and air-pressure lines, so spray- 
painting can be done, also. 


Illinois Grover BRINKMAN 


STORE MILKING EQUIPMENT 


We are using our old steam 
cabinet, which is no longer being 
recommended in our milk’ shéd, for 
a cabinet in which to store our 
milking equipment. We have found 
this to be the best way to keep 


HANDY HINTS 


our pails, milking machine buckets, 
strainers, and inflations dry, clean, 
and free from dust before the next 
milking. 


Maryland WILMER HOUSE 


ELEVATED SILAGE CART 


This feed bunk was built direc- 
tly out from the silo chute into 
our concrete barnyard. We built 
this large elevated silage cart and 
mounted it on old car wheels and 
rims. A one-inch water pipe is 
fastened to top of feed bunk on 
each side to form a track for 
silage cart. 

We merely push the cart up to 
the silo chute and start our silo 
unloader. It is a matter of minutes 
to fill the silage cart which is the 
equivalent to the amount of silage 
needed for one feeding. This can 
be figured according to the size of 
your herd. 


We built trap doors in the bot- 
tom of this silage cart which can 
be opened with a crank and as 
the silage cart is pushed down the 
track, across the feed bunk, the 
silage is released. 


Ohio MARK STOSE 


TO KEEP WATER LITTER-FREE 


A discarded cooking pot cover 
will prevent roosting on top of 
your chicken waterers. Just hang 
the cover high enough above the 
waterer so that it swings freely 
When chickens attempt to roost on 
the cover, it swings and off they 
slide. The water is kept clean and 
free of dirt and litter; saves a lot 
of cleaning. 


Minnesota ANN ZAWISTOWSKI 


FISH SCALER 


Those round curry 
to clean horses, 
fish scalers. 


Wisconsin 


combs, used 
make wonderful 


Watty E. Scuuiz 





New, low-cost BERG No. 200 


Geor drive saves you up to $100. And you 
get all other deluxe features of rolier-chain- 
driven Berg No. 400. Rugged steel beam 
support can't sag... elevator is liquid tight. 


Send for FREE Plan Help 


. get free cost estimates! 


Name 
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Best Buys in Barn Cleaners? 


| 


Famous BERG No. 400 


is America’s leading barn cleaner. Gutter chain 
links of forging steel weigh over 2 Ibs. each. 
Roller-chain drive can take tremendous strain... 
enables | hp motor to pull 150-ft. gutter chain. 


BERG EQUIPMENT CORP. 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN (HD-10) 





Address 


Send me information about Berg Barn Cleaners 1) 
Stalis and Stanchions (1) Weter Bowls 0 





Town State 


“—~ Steel Pens © Ventilation O Silo Unloader O 
fm building a new born O Remodeling O 





a 


BERG DISTRIBUTORSHIPS ARE AVAILABLE 











FOR HAY OR ENSILAGE 


Model +15 
15 Ft. Long 





© PERMANENT 
* ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 
© CUTS YOUR FEED COST 


saa 


CALF FEEDER 
(Feeds 18 Head) 


Mode! #10 $E.Q50 
ha a a em 


Price includes Freight to all parts of U.S.A. 
except east of Rockies. Slightly higher else- 
where. 


Write for free illustrated folder 


CENTRAL STATES SALES CO. 
P. O. BOX 10222 DALLAS, TEXAS 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from. Write 


for stationery circular today. 
| HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Fort Atkinson, Wis 
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: remember 


warfarin BITS 


Rats can’t resist BANARAT — 
bite-size, fresh sweetened grain 
pellets. They eat BAN. 
ARAT 'til they die! 
Each 1-pound can is a 
complete bait station. 
At your dealers now. 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 








Use non-foaming, non-filming _ 


for pipeline cleaning 


DIOKEM provides faster, harder-working, more thorough cleaning and 
sanitizing action over every square inch of pipe because there’s no foam 


to “cushion” 


and slow down the cleaning solution 


DIOKEM controls 


foaming, cleans thoroughly, rinses film-free, keeps counts low. The ideal 
solution to mechanical washing of pipelines, bulk tanks and milk trans 
see your D-Mang or write Farm 


fer systems. For complete data, 
Products Department, 


The Diversey Corporation, Chicago 


Illinois. 


DIVERSEY. @. 











lf Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 
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The training of your veterinarian 


(Continued from page 982) 


body is not functioning properly 
and. will be able to tell one mal- 
function from another, 

Thus, when he becomes an act- 
ing practitioner he will be able to 
distinguish milk fever from ketosis 
by just asking the dairyman a few 
questions. At the same time he is 
asking questions, however, he will 
be noting respiratory rate, temper- 
ature, color of the mucous mem- 
branes, and general condition of 
the animal. These things he will 
have learned through study and 
repeated practice during six years 
of school. 


Today, the dairyman does not 
want his “Dr. Swanson” to use 
drugs and methods of 75 years 
ago. . Likewise, Dr. Swanson does 
not like to treat cows that are so 
sick they are about to die. 


Why wait until a cow has milk 
fever before caring for her? Why 
wait until a cow has been dry or 
has not settled for months before 
ealling your “Dr. Swanson” for 
help? He has the knowledge to 
prevent these conditions before 
they start. 

Figures show if dairymen used 
their veterinarians and worked 


with them early, and not as a last 
resort, the veterinarian could save 
them money. 

For example, if you would have 
your “Dr. Swanson” work out a 
fertility program for your herd 
and have him examine the cows 
every month, you would not have 
cows standing dry for three to 
four months. It costs $1 per day 
to keep a dry cow. At this rate, 
if Dr. Swanson kept only two cows 
in production for four months, in- 
stead of not producing, it would 
add up to $240. From this, his bill 
of about $100 would have to be 
paid. But you would have $140. 

Had you not had the fertility 
program, you would have lost $240 
plus Dr. Swanson’s expense for de- 
layed treatment. Thus, your loss 
would be close to $300. Compare 





Quy way you lok ak ik... 


HARVESTORE 
one CASH savings 


@ Eliminating all protein purchases is a real cash 
saving which I can credit to Haylage. 


© Grinding and storing our full year’s grain 
ration is a real cash saving. 


© Cutting our harvesting and feeding time in 
half is a real cash saving. 


No more protein supplement purchases on Haylage 


“After I began feeding HARVESTORE Haylage to my herd 
of 40 milking Holsteins, I was able to cut out all protein pur- 
chases and still maintain a D.H.I.A. herd average of 13,000 
pounds milk and 472 pounds butterfat. 


“T believe my protein saving is due to the fact that I cut 
my alfalfa in the bud stage, before bloom, at its highest protein 
content ...and my HARVESTORE Sealed Storage System 
preserves this high-quality Haylage at its top feeding value. 


Year’s grain ration ground and stored in Fall 


**My only grain ration is HARVESTORE High-Moisture Ground 
Ear Corn. I grind and store my full year’s supply early in 
My cattle like the sweet, fermented flavor of 
I feed about 1 pound for 
each 4 pounds milk produced. My roughage ration is one-third 


the Fall. 
HARVESTORE Ground Ear Corn. 


silage and two-thirds Haylage. 





SAVINGS 


hc 


Alva Selck 


Ear Corn. 





unloading Ground 
Only 
HARVESTORE’S 
Sweep Arm Bottom 
Unloader can unload 
both Ground Ear Corn 
and Haylage. 





Half the time and work harvesting and feeding le 


“Storing Haylage at 40 to 50% moisture is half as much work 
as drying hay . . . because you need dry it only half way. That 
cuts down your field losses from possible rain, cuts loss of 
leaves, too . . . which are richest in protein. 


“Harvesting High-Moisture Ear Corn is much easier and 
more pleasant early in the Fall. One handling . . . from field to 
And my HARVESTORE 
Sweep Arm Bottom Unloader handles both Haylage and 
Ground Ear Corn, which would make it possible for me to 
mechanize my entire feeding operation.”’ 


—Alva Selck, Janesville, Wis. 


HARVESTORE ... that’s all! 





program for increased profits. 


standing A. 





Don’t let financing hold up your starting a HARVESTORE 
If local financing is not 
available, your dealer will be happy to present the out- 
i O. Smith HARVESTORE Purchase Plan. 





i A. ©. SMITH CORPORATION | 
TIME SAVED IS MONEY SAVED Harvestore Products Division i 
he HARVESTORE time and labor sav- rr 8 , a — , H.128 , 

rough research - “ rw i worth ease send me folders telling how other dairymen 
a — —— im fhnn the time w pk, — hes increased their profits with HARVESTORE...........+-+++ =) . 
that’s worth $3600 a year, includ- HARVESTORE Farm Profit Plan............+-ceseeeeeee 0 
owe ing # house and other benefits OTD. cc cchodstisarisdecsvisdiweccertbsnnies 0; 
HARVESTORE will give you time for (IEIZL., sha cdcccdapbidiontttesaaiessooteadignsouliel , 
HARVESTORE PRODUCTS DIVISION added income. Any way you look at i 
au RAMRAREE, (KINGS wad it, HARVESTORE savings are POO vsidpercoccemnccvsccnacoussecnseccees fils coencenece , 
. real CASH savings! ‘ Gc onctcctncssdbdocedbosuseeess ree , 


The first HARVESTORE on the Selck farm was erected 
in 1956... the second in 1958... and the third in 1959. 
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this to the $140 which you would 
have saved had you made use of 
Dr. Swanson’s knowledge. 

Maybe you feel the veterinarian 
charges too much. The preceding 
example explains where he could 
cut down some of your veterinary 
expenses. 


Costs are high .. . 


But, what does it cost to become 
a veterinarian? Estimates will vary 
because of circumstances. 

Those of us who are married 
figure it costs us about $2,000 per 
year for living expenses. It costs 
another $1,000 for tuition, books, 
instruments, and special clothing. 

If the student were not in-school, 
he would probably be earning 
about $5,000 per year. But his 
living expenses would go on just 
the same. So, in reality, the stu- 
dent is really out only the $1,000 
plus the $5,000 or a total of $6,000 
per year because of his prepara- 
tion for a career in veterinary 
medicine. Over a six-year period, 
the investment totals about $36,- 
000. Summer employment would 
offset this figure some. 

After graduating from school Dr. 
Swanson must buy more instru- 
ments and either buy or establish 
a practice. This may cost from 
$25,000 to $40,000. Thus, it may 
cost Joe Swanson upwards of $50,- 
000 to become Dr. Swanson. If 
Dr. Swanson is lucky enough, he 
may make $12,000 a year, which 
is $6,000 more than his high school 
classmates without schooling are 
now making. Or, roughly speaking, 
it will take him 10 years before 
he has paid off established debts. 

Yes, Dr. Swanson may have the 
answer, but he didn’t “get so soon 
schmart.” It took him at least six 
long, hard years of work and 
study, and about $50,000, to get 
where he is today. 


Now, why do I take this time to 
tell the story of the training of 
your veterinarian? My life to this 
point has been that of dairy farm- 
ing. My future is in service to 
dairy farmers and their livestock. 
I am convinced that an economical- 
ly healthy dairy industry must have 
its foundation in healthy, profit- 
able dairy cattle ... and this re- 
quires the cooperation of the two 
men most vitally involved .. . the 
owner and his veterinarian. 


But cooperation exists only where 
there is understanding. The vast 
majority of veterinarians were born 
and raised on farms so they do 
have a working knowledge of farm- 
ers’ problems. On the other hand, 
my profession has not done all it 
could to bring about a better un- 
derstanding of our work. We are 
trying to correct this shortcoming. 


We invite you to know us and 
understand us better. If you have 
an opportunity, visit the open house ~ 
at. your own school of veterinary 
medicine. Ours at Kansas State 
University is October 22. Through 
efforts such as these we hope to 
build a spirit of cooperation and 
teamwork which will serve agricul- 
ture more effectively, efficiently, 
and economically than ever before 
in history. THE END 


~~ of Veterinar Medicine ac- 

ited by the AVMA Council on 
Education 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 
University of California, Davis 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

Georgia University, Athens 

University of Illinois, Urbana 

lowa State University. Ames 

Kansas State University, Manhattan 

Michigan State University, East Lan- 


sing. 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 
University of Missouri, Columbia 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
Oklahoma State University. Stillwater 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Veterinary College of Quebec, St. Hya- 
cinthe, Quebec, Canada 
Texas A M. College, College Station 
University of Toronto, Ontario Veteri- 
nary College, Guelph, Ontario, Canada 
Tuskegee Institute, at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama 
Washington State University, Pullman. 
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“| don’t want more land 


(Continued from page 980) 


or cows” 


SILOS DOMINATE farmstead. Ellis is rebuilding 12 by 40's into two 
20 by 50’s, and plans another one. Silagé- handling is mechanized. 


Using a hay crusher, he can cut 
in the morning of a good drying 
day and put the crop on the dryer 
the same afternoon. In good 
weather, the crusher speeds up hay 
curing to permit baling the day 
after cutting. 

At the time of our visit, 
was milking 34 cows. There are 
36 stanchions in the barn, and 
that’s as many cows as he plans 
to handle. He figures there are 
other ways to fatten a milk check 
than by adding more cows. 

He sold a little over 11,000 
pounds of milk per cow last year. 
“If I can do as well as some of 
my neighbors, I ought to be able 
to build up production by 3,000 or 
4,000 pounds,” Jack said. “If I 
could get 4,000 pounds more per 
cow, it would come to the same 
amount of milk as putting in 13 
more cows at this level of produc- 
tion, and it should be a lot more 
profitable.” 

He is looking for a substantial 
increase, as he replaces lower-pro- 
ducing older cows with promising 
heifers from artificial breeding. 


Ellis 


Will feed more grain . . 


Also, he plans to feed more 
grain. Last year he fed at a ratio 
of 1 pound grain to 7 or 8 pounds 
of milk, depending on high-quality 
hay and the grain in corn silage 
for extra nutrients. Feed cost per 
hundred pounds of milk ranged 
from $1.60 to $1.70. 


Grain saved in the dairy barn 
has been going into fattening cat- 
tle for market. Jack has been rais- 
ing all calves, whether heifers or 
bulls. Bull calves are grown out 
as steers. Lately he has been 
breeding first-calf heifers and the 
poorest of the older cows with 
Angus semen. In this way he has 
been feeling his way into a side- 
line beef feeding operation which 
gives him a market for more corn 
silage and extra grain. 

Until recently, he handled the 
whole operation with only a little 
family assistance at chore time, 
plus a man by the day in silo fill- 
ing time and when putting up 
chopped hay. He has hired custom 
baling for leftover second-and third- 
cutting hay, but hired extra help 
for this job, too. 


Cleaner and unloader ... 


Mechanization has stretched 
Jack’s labor over more and more 
work as the operation has grown. 

“This barn cleaner is one of the 


ret 


two" best investments I ever made,” 
he said. “The other is the silo un- 
4doader.’’ He has had the cleaner 12 
Years with very little trouble. 

At “the other end of the barn 
the .silo unloader was dropping a 
stream of silage onto an elevator 
which emptied into a self-unload- 
ing forage wagon. Later, by trac- 
tor power, he distributed the load 
of silage in bunks in the yard. 
Cows stayed in that day because 
of the spring slop but, normally, 
the milking herd gets silage out- 
doors along with young stock and 
fattening cattle. Seldom does Jack 
feed silage indoors. 


Keep machinery busy .. . 


“Machinery 
bor in the 


is cheaper than la- 
long run if you can 
keep it busy enough,” Jack com- 
mented. We were looking at his 
self-unloading wagons. Besides si- 
lage feeding just about every day 
of the year, these wagons handle 
ear corn from the picker and small 
grain from the combine. 

The machinery inventory on a 
depreciated basis came to $23,000 
the first of this year. It included 
two 4-plow tractors, 3-plow trac- 
tor, a good line of tillage ma- 
chinery, forage chopper with three 
heads, forage wagons, auger-hopper 
for feeding grain with tractor 
power, front-end loader, and two 
elevators. 

Jack duplicates machines when 
such duplication saves substantial 
time or valuable crops. For in- 
stance, either one of the two big 
tractors can handle a heavy PTO 
job. If one falters, the other can 
be hitched-on in’ minutes . when 
minutes are golden. He likés the 
extra. work. capacity of a bigger 
tractor in working the loader. 

According to his farm account 
biok, 4s summarized ‘by Michigan 
State University, Jack Ellis car- 
ried 451 work-day units per man 
last year. That is a healthy 50 per 
cent over the 300 work-day units 
per man which economists say 
are needed for a sound farming 
enterprise today. Total labor force 
on the farm last year was 1.5 
men. That includes help hired in 
harvest seasons. 

Last winter when Jack was in 
the hospital for an operation he 
turned his chores over to a full- 
time hired man. When we visited 
the farm he was back on the job, 
but he hadn't given up his full- 
time helper. Instead, he was mak- 
ing changes to step up output on 


the farm. He. is moving to a full 
two-man operation, still figuring 
to come out with 451 work-day 
units per man, or even to improve 
on that figure. 

He is putting more acres into 
continuous corn. The extra crop 
will go into silos. Three of the 12- 
by-40 silos are being rebuilt into 
two 20-by-50. That will double 
capacity. Next fall he might put 
up still another big silo, a 30-by- 
40-foot “tub” with center-hole un- 
loader. He is moving an old barn 
across the lot, adding a pole-type 
lean-to on each side to make a 60- 
by-80 loafing shed. He figures to 
save about $2,500 by making use 
of the old barn compared with 
putting up an all-new, pole-type 
building. Rebuilding the silos was 
going to cost about $2,000. In addi- 
tion, he planned on paving a lot 
more barnyard. 

All the extra feed and building 
space are for beef cattle, as he 
figures his best move is to expand 
into beef feeding. 

This fall he intends to have at 
least 60 head of cattle on feed. 
And without adding an acre of 
land, or adding anything to ma- 
chinery investment, unless it’s an- 
other silo unloader. 

“We will just work the land and 
the machinery harder,” said Jack. 

THE END 





23,690 more bulk tanks 


The fifth annual farm milk tank 
survey, just completed by Dairy 
Industries Supply Association and 
National Association of Dairy Equip- 
ment Manufacturers, shows 140,793 
farm milk tanks installed and in 
use in the United States as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1960. This figure represents 
an increase of 23,690, or 20.2 per 
cent over the revised total of 117,- 
103 tanks installed as of January 
1, 1959. 


Earlier annual figures were 91,- 
096 on January 1, 1958; 57,386 on 
January 1, 1957; and 29,885 on Jan- 
uary 1, 1956. The widespread adop- 
tion of the farm bulk system of 
milk handling has been one of the 
most rapid and revolutionary changes 
within the dairy industries in re- 
cent years. 


Here is the state-by-state score- 
board on installations in the 12 
months of 1959: 


Installations 
as of as of In- 
State 1/1/60 1/1/59 crease 


Alabama 1,122 899 
Alaska 15 8 
Arizona 470 
Arkansas 515 
California 4,689 4,384 
Colorado 856 
Connecticut 2,426 2,121 
Delaware yt) 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawall 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
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SAVE “4. 28% 


New tastier Nectarized Calf-Pab 
gives top quality results! Price com- 
parisons prove you save ’ 

up to 28%! Earn more— 

Save more with Nectarized 
Calf-Pab! Milk solids 55%, 

Vitamins A, B, B12, Antibi- 

otics plus essential nutrients. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
BLATCHFORD CALF MANUAL 


Blatchfords 





RATR-BAIT Kills Rats Fast 


Proven way to kill rate— 


WARFARIN RATR- 
B 


traps and 
fail. Powdered form, 


AIT works 


WARFARIN 
RATR-BAIT 


where 
poisons 


easy to use no 


fuss or muss. 
None 
your dealer 


Rats crave it! 
better One pound can only §1.00 at 
or write giving dealer name 


Dr. Roberts Veterinary Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
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SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 
Coveralis . $1.89 


' WORK CLOTHES - COVERALLS 


Shopcoats, white and colors, 36-50 1 
oe pants and shirts . 
f } Pants only .... 
Shirts only . ! 
+ Heavy Twill pants, ! 
Sizes 30-42 1.50 1 
Matching Gabardine-Like ' 
pants and shirts 2.00 , 
Gabardine-like pants only 1.25 
Gabardine-like shirts only .75 ° 
Lined twill jackets (36-42) 2.89 ' 
Add 50c for postage, handling. ' 
No COD. All sizes ' 
White, Tan, Grey, Blue, Green. 1 
Used. Professionally laundered. 4 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 1 
! 
! 
! 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
Dept. H 


Colors — 


é 
P.O. Box 385 Gloversville, N.Y. 














Back Your Future With 
U. S. Savings Bonds 














\. THE KEYS TO 


SYSTEM FARMING 


American Standard Equipment 


Materials Handling Systems 
for Every Farm 


American Planter Co., Burr Oak, Michigan, pioneers 
in the manufacture of push button farming systems 
—offers the following equipment. Check items of 
interest to you 

Milking Parlor Feeding systems. . . 

Hog Parlor feeding systems 

Bunk feeders. Beef 

Bunk feeders, Hogs 

Bunk feeders, Link Augers 

Storage bins— Square 

Systems to fill & unload bins 
Augers — Stationary 

Augers — Portable 

High moisture corn auger systems 

Leg elevators 300 to 3,000 B.P.H...... 

Gravity & Auger Boxes 

Elevators, chain 

General Plan layout 

Farmer 1 Student 
© Send your new 8-page illustrated portfolio 


AMERICAN PLANTER CO. 


Burr Oak, Michigan 


ooooo00000000000 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


‘ 














The rate for advertising in this department is 35 cents per word per —>, oe ier **help 
want ” and ‘‘position wanted’ advertising which is only 20 cents per word Count 
address. ‘“‘d. W. Foley, Route 13, Green Bay, Minnesota,’’ is considered as Ay nade. Blind 
~ gy ee must be signed: ‘‘BOX +, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’ and 
as 8 additional words. Count each initial or group of figures as a word. SEND CASH OR 
cueck WITH ORDER. Copy must reach us one month ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVER- 
tise R muUsT FURNISH RE ERENCES. Send order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 
wi . Dilferent rate for Livestock Display advertising. 
STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
HORN WEIGHTS. Made in 4 sizes % Ib., 1 Ib., 400 GALLON MOJONNIER cooling tank like 
1% Ib., and 2 Ibs. Tattoo markers $5.75 new complete with compressor §2000. MEL 
postpaid, includes set of numbers, bottle of DONNY, Monroe, Wisconsin. 
ink, and full directions. We also carry com- 
plete line of ear tags, neck chains, veterinary 
instruments, supplies, serums, remedies; im SILOS 
fact, everything for the stockman. Write for 
free catalog. BREEDERS SUPPLY C©O., Coun- NEW! DIFFERENT! Forage-Saver glass-lined 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 4-* silos and Forage-Server automatic bunk feed 
ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most ers Sila-Save ensilage preservative, flavor 
complete line. Write for free catalog NASCO, izer and appetite stimulant. All at direct 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 1- from factory price. SHERROD SILO SALES, 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES, mastitis ointments, 


penicillin, at greatly reduced prices Free 
catalog WESTERN LIVESTOCK SUPPLY, 
Delta, Colorado 24.* 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION equipment. 


World's leading supplier. Write for free cata 
log. INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC., Baraboo, 
Wisconsin 3-* 
SPECIAL MASTITIS OINTMENT. (Procaine 
Penicillin 100,000 units. Dihydrostreptomy- 
cin 100 mg., 10% Sulfamerazine, Sulfathia- 
zole Cobalt 5MG. in sesame oil base dis- 
posable syringe) Dozen $4.50 prepaid. New 
improved mastitis special with 12MG. Hy- 
drocortisone Acetate $6.00 dozen. (Pen-Fz 
$9.00 dozen syringes). Quantity savings. KEN- 
SINGTON VETERINARY AND POULTRY 
SUPPLY, Kensington, Connecticut 9-* 


MASTITIS TESTERS. Send for free sample and 
literature. LARAY, INC., Pataskala, Ohio, 11-* 


INJECTABLE PENICILLIN. Five 100cce vials 
$11 postpaid. Specify Oi) or Aqueous. Free 
veterinary catalog. VETSOCO, Box 6305, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 17-* 

MR. CORN FARMER: Control broad leaved 
weeds and grasses (crab grass, fox tails) 
with R-H Weed Rhap-20, Granular 2,4-D 
For free information write REASOR-HILL 


CORPORATION, Box 36HD, Jacksonville, Ar- 








kansas 19-6 
KILL SUBMERSED WATER WEEDS which 
foul up motor propellers, tangle fishing gear 
with R-H Weed Rhap-20, Granular 2,4-D 
Inexpensive, easy to use, sure results. For 
free information write REASOR-HILL COR 
PORATION, Box 36HD, Jacksonville, Arkan- 
sas 19-6 
KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H 
Brush Rhap. Will not injure grasses, grains; 
not poisonous Fo free information write 
REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box 36HD, 
Jacksonville, Arkansas 19-6 
CATTLE MARKERS 
ALL-NYLON NO PAINT to chip out Many 
colors. Free catalog. CREUTZBURG & SON 
Malvern, Pennsylvania 10-* 
LARGEST, most complete line of cattle marke 
und livestock supplies. Free catalog NASCO, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 14-* 


DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, solid brass tag and 
brass-plated chain for horns or neck. Write for 
free catalog. GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept 
( Huntington, Indiana 10-* 

E-Z REDD TAGS make identity fast and accurate 
Colortul contrasting numbers, wear resistant 
plastic Available with neck chain and fasteners 
Write for free agricultural supply catalog from 
the world’s leading source of artificial breeding 
equipment, breeding and show ring equipment 








plus hundreds of other farm items. INSEMI 
KIT COMPANY, INC., Baraboo, Wis, 3-* 
FREE illustrated price list world's finest cattle 
markers Halters and other supplies Save 
money Write today MAC-RA COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1409-H, Santa Barbara, Calif 17-* 
CATTLE TAGS, chains, nylon rope sets. Anklets 
rugged eartags legible 50 ft. Samples. Nearest 
dealer, BOCK'S, INC., Mattoon, Illinois. 15-spl 
FARM EQUIPMENT 
Hydraulic manure loaders. VAUGHN 
FACTURING, Waseca, Minnesota. 4-* 





BARN EQUIPMENT, barn cleaner. comfort stalls, 
stanchions, milking parlor stalls, windows. 
Guaranteed. Immediate shipment. STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT, INC., Dept 3-C, Bel Air 


Maryland, Phone 417 8-* 
ELECTRIC WELDERS: New, heavy-duty, 180 
amp. Free trial. Dealerships open. 20 year 
warranty 8159 South Pleasant, DEPART 
MENT L. Minneapolis 20, Minnesota 2-24 
FREE CATALOG, Welders, kites Build 350 
ampere welder using aircraft generator, plans 
25« DUNBAR MANUFACTURING, Minnea 
wlis 8. Minnesota 19-spl 


BUY SURPLUS JEEPS, farm implements, trac 
tors, tools, Winches, pumps, hydraulics, whole 
saie prices lire t from { vernment New 

t and pr jure § BOX 8-HD, Thomas- 
e, Pennsylvania 19-2 

HAY DRIER Heal air contr im—_ 4 
far rat De motor Ir jes ma 
j side ducts and metal flues EUGENE 
( KOCH 415 Kast Sherma Fort Atkin- 


son, Wisconsir 


1956 — woos MILL on Ford 


truck 4 xe Idea for lairy 
oOperatior Face ent i r Cheat FA 
BER FORMULA FEEDS, 9 8 Monroe, 
Peoria, Llinois 19-2 
susscniss to Government Surplus Weekly 
ste « sles. Buy jeeps, trucks, boats, tents 
tires, et jirect fron vernment. Next 10 
sues §2 SURPLUS Pax- 


GOVERNME NT 





DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


CENTRAL WISCONSIN parlor bargain: 3 unit 


DelLava giass pipeline § milker Like new 








SYLVAN BIXBY, Route Marion, Ia. 18-2 
DELAVAL STAINLESS STEEL pipeline 4-unit 
nh place eaning 1050. 2 horsepower Kel- 
t $225 New Milk-O-Meter §110 

ROSE, Acalsa, Teas 





Strawberry Plains, Tennessee. 

& D SILO UNLOADERS handle hard packed 
and frozen silage. Large capacity. A boy can 
feed 100 head in 10 to 15 minutes. 30 days 
free trial on money back guarantee. Also heavy 
duty auger bunk feeders. Dealership availabie 
in some areas. P & D SALES COMPANY, 
Plaintield 6, Illinois, 20-* 


FARMS FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN WISCONSIN dairy farms described 
and pictured in our catalog mailed to you free. 


7 








Over 150 farms, many with low down pay- 
ments, from 3 acres to 770 acres. 181 day 
growing season, exceptional corn production 


and ample rainfall, in this area. Write today 
for your free copy. LOGANWAY, INC., South- 
ern Wisconsin's Leading Farm Brokers, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin 12-* 
VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor, John H. 
Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia 12-* 
GOOD SOUND WISCONSIN farms. Pfister Farm 
Agency, BERT PFISTER, Mt. Horeb, Wis- 
consin. 15-* 
FREE FARM CATALOG picturing and describ- 
ing farms listed throughout Southern Wiscon- 
sin. Your copy is ready. Write today LO- 
GANWAY, INC., Fort Atkinson, Wis 5-* 


BIG STROUT CATALOG! Mailed free! Farms 
homes, businesses; over 3,000 values. World's 
largest Coast-to-coast, 38 states. 60 years 
service! STROUT REALTY, 7-AU 8. Dear- 
born, Chicago 3, Illinois 17-3 

40 TO 300 ACRE Minnesota farms, good soil, 


modern, close to towns. See HARLAN DIX 
ON, Clarissa, Minnesota 18-4 
BEAUTIFUL BLACKBELT FARMS. All sizes 
WINSLETT REALTY COMPANY, Marion 
Alabama 9-spl 
FLORIDA—dairy farms. Write BUD STOFFEL 
C. Watkins, Realtor, 1227 E. Colonial. Or 
lando, Florida 5-spl 
GRADE “A'’ DAIRY FARM, Northern Minne- 
sota 320 acres, milking parlor and loafing 
shed. Write to owner for details. BOX 546, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 
BEAUTIFUL seven acre home nearly new 
Southern Alabama. Ideal climate. No snow 
No devastating storms Seven room ranch 
type house, cellar, bath, car port, deep well 
electricity hen house garage barn shop 
pecan trees. On U.S. 29, edge of village 
$9,750. RUSSELL DEPEW, Perote, Alabama 
BUILDINGS WORTH PRICE: Level 120-acre 
diversified Wisconsin farm for only $1,000 
down! 45 acres cropland, pasture for 20 head, 
creek, barbed wire fence. Family-size 4-bedroom 
home see picture in catalog! Barn, milk 
house silo machine shed, garage poultry 
house On county road 10 miles town. 
Buildings valued in excess of $6,000 price, 
only $1,000 down! New free fall-winter cata- 
log, the nation's biggest 184 pages 1,250 
photos bargains coast to coast! UNITED 
FARM AGENCY, 1304-HD Consumers Build- 
ing, 220 South State Street, Chicago 4, I! 
DAIRY FARM, 230 acres. 60 head cattle, 
mostly Holsteins, full line machinery. Barn 
36x120, steel stanchions, barn cleaner, in- 
side loading, 2 overhead doors, new base- 
ment 2 silos 14x45, silo unloader. New 
milk house 14x16, bulk tank and pipeline 
dumping station. New machine shed 38x80 
with 16x24 inside cement block workshop- 
overhead = grainery New ranch home 28x87, 
3 bedrooms, 2 baths, 2-car garage, finished 
basement gas heat tenant house 2 bed- 
rooms. This dream farm must be seen to be 
appreciated. Price is only $69,000 with ideal 
terms. To be paid off like rent with per- 
centage of milk check Write DAIRYLAND 
REALTY, Abbotstord, Wisconsin 19-2 
230-ACRE FARM wit 2 complete seta of 
buildings Over 200 acres under the plow 
Main barn has 34 stanchions, 4 pens, drive 
thru table and of Grade A bulk milk 
with 500-gal wler 16x40 silo, 2 imple 


ment sheds. Other set of buildings has 3 


bedroom home. 7 {t drive thru barn, silo 


machine shed rn crib and plenty of other 
b lings. Idea setup for father and son or 
brother management. For further information 
or appointment ntact WARREN DOTY 
c/o Loganway Ine Fort Atkinson, Wiscon 
sit Phone JOrdan 53-3664 

187-ACRE top quality dairy farm. Land con 
tract 25% dowr 170 acres nearly level 
cropland. Top production every year. Barn 
368x100 with 37 stee stalls barn cleaner 
200-gallon bulk tank nddition for young 
stock > silos ne Amith Harvestore 20x40 
30x60 implement shed, 2 cribs granaries, 
and other buildings. Modern 3-bedroom home 
with bath and furnace A buildings in top 
condition. On State highway, al! in one piece 
and close tt lively ndustrial town. Reduced 
to $62,000 Personal available For turther 
informatior contact Roy Derus, « Logan 
way, Inc Realtors, Fort Atkinsor Wiscon 
sin. Phone: JOrdan 43-3664 19-2 

200-ACRE FARM with new double house, three 
bedrooms each Beautifu picture window 
milking parlor. Complete setup for 75 milk 


ing cows. Cows and equipment may be pur 
chased with tarm on contract or milk con 
signment Deal with owner. BOX 544. care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson Wisconsia 





HOARD'S DAIkKYMAN 





FARMS WANTED 


SWINE 





MORE DAIRY FARMS needed to sell. Extreme 


Northern Illinois, Southern Wisconsin. H. E. 
GILBERT, Realtor & Associates, Elkhorn 
Wisconsin. (Over 20 years successful experi 
ence at your service.) 6-* 


FOR SALE: Wisconsin feeder pigs, 40-50 Ibs 
Sold direct from farmer to you on weight 
basis. Started or grown. Uniform weight and 
quality. C. ACKER, Middleton, Wisconsin. 
Phone TE 6-3451. 18-* 





FARMS FOR RENT 


RABBITS 





LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY, 320-acre dairy farm, 
6 Surge stalis, pipeline, electrobrain, 600-gal- 
lon tank, heated parlor, concrete barnyard, 
1500-ton silos, unloaders, auger bunk, etc 
Modern house. Separate quarters for help. 
Detailed soil program by Farm Clinic, La- 
fayette. JOHN J. SWIHART, M.D., Argos, 
Indiana. 18-3 

AVAILABLE 1961. 220-acre Grade A_ dairy 
farm. Double-five herringbone. Will pay % 
cost of full-time assistant on \livestock-share 
lease. Phone or write KEN EVANS, Mal- 
vern, lowa 19-2 


RAISE ANGORA, New Zealand rabbits, 
worms on §500 month plan. Free details. 
WHITE'S RABBITRY, Mt. Vernon 24 
Ohio. 18-* 


POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 


ROCKS, REDS, ee, 
lets, $11.99 to $20.95; 
$6.99. Heavies included. Started Pullets, 
$24.95. F.O.B. Catalog. 60 breeds. Clip ad 
BUSH HATCHERY, Clinton, Missouri. 19-2 


fish- 








$3.99 to $8.95; Pul- 
Assorted, §1.49 to 





POSITIONS WANTED 


DOGS 





ASSISTANT HERDSMAN, single, age 21, seeks 
position on progressive dairy farm. One year 
Penn State University, lives Pennsylvania 
Will interview, start immediately, furnish 
references. Please advise terms. BOX 540, 
care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 

WANTED: Position as fieldman, supervisor or 


teacher in agriculture. Experienced in farm 
management. 8 years teaching experience in 
agriculture and 1 year science. BOX 543, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 

MARRIED MAN with DHIA — experience 
wishes supervisor position in Wisconsin or 
Minnesota. BOX 539, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

FAMILY MAN 23, all around farm experience, 
desires position on modern dairy farm offer- 
ing opportunity to learn dairying thoroughly. 


Prefer New England states. Reliable, no 
drinker. Available November list. BOX 538, 
care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 


EXPERIENCED, RELIABLE 
dairy farm job milking Holsteins. Catholic 
Prefers Southern Michigan. §150 monthly 
PHILLIP KERWIN, Sturtevant, Wisconsin. 

POSITION as farm manager, age 44, married 
six chiliren, 22 years experience, 4 years 


single man wants 


college. Now managing 3300 acre diversified 
farm. HARLEY EVANS, Route 2, Savenna, 
Illinois 
WANTED: Herdsman's job, age 44, married, 2 


children, lifetime experience Prefer Illinois 
or Southern Wisconsin. CLARENCE THORN 
BURG, Route 2, Savanna, Illinois 
EXPERIENCED, SINGLE man, age 32, de 
sires job on dairy farm. Preferably the West 
Available November 1. BOX 548, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


EXPERIENCED, AMBITIOUS, sober, married 
dairyman, age 30, two children, desires good 
opportunity to operate farm March Ist or 


sooner. Prefer salary and 
portunity to work into 
self. Northern Illinois or 
sin. Housing must be 
if sincere as 
assime 
cellent 


percentage with op 
herd after proving 
Southern Wiscon- 
Reply only 
seeking permanent position. Can 
responsibility for owner. Have ex- 
references. BOX 547, care Hoard’'s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced artificial 
nicians Through our frozen 
and freezers, areas may be 
state References required 
BROTHERS FARMS, 
for details 

HERDSMAN, EXPERIENCED, reliable. Mar- 
ried or single, to manage Grade A (30) Hol- 
stein herd milking all time Good working 
conditions, barn cleaners, top wages, bonus 
References required. PIEPER FARMS, Wil 
liams, Minnesota 18-4 

OPPORTUNITIES for steady 


employment on a farm 


adequate 








breeding tech 
semen program 
developed in any 
Write PIPER 


Watertown, Wisconsin 


men who 
large certified 


want 
milk 


Paid vacations, sick benefits. Write for in- 
formation. We want sober and reliable men 
WALKER GORDON LABORATORY COM 
PANY, Plainsboro, N. J 9-apl 


WANTED: Experienced, progressive farm man 
ager for one of New York State's finest dairy 
operations . 150-head of purebred Hol 
steins, farm with all médern equipment. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for the right man. Fine 
home, good schools, near town. Must have 
best of references. Write BOX 541, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 
including references, salary requirements, date 
available 19-apl 

MARRIED WORKING HERDSMAN to buy 
percentage of cows and machinery on 60-cow 
Grade A dairy farm in Southern Wisconsin 
Modern house, buildings, machinery and 
equipment Must have some cash will 
finance balanc Excellent opportunity for top 
cow man. Write BOX 537, care Hoard's 
Dairyman Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


WANTED: Man at once. For all farm work 
MELVIN LIPSKA, Platteville, Wisconsin 
COMPETENT young man to be responsible for 


20-40 cow Holstein herd. Plain housing. Some 


land rental optional. State age. size, refer 
ences. BOX 213, Dahlgren, Illinois 
FARM FAMILY to care for 75 Holstein regis 


tered cows. Modern barn. Good wages for 
right person. BOX 545. care Hoard’s Dairy 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

ASSISTANT HERDSMAN to milk and care for 
100-head of milking Holsteins. No farming. New 
Surge saw-tooth parlor, overhead feed system 
and pipeline with bulk tank and automatic wash 
ers Dry lot feeding and automatic silage 
year around You must see this setup to 
appreciate it. BOX 542, care Hoard’s Dairy 
man Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 


EXPERIENCED MILKER. Married 


no children 


Work reference We have milking  parior, 
equipment washed in-place, and push button 
feeding. JO-BE FARMS, Valley, Nebraska 

WANTED: Married man to help with Holstein 
herd. Able to manage if necessary. Cive age 
family references CLIFFORD ROBINSON 
Ubly, Michigan. Phone OL-8-3098 





AGENTS WANTED 


SHEPHERDS, 
Watch Dogs. 
gan, Illinois. 

GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. 


COLLIES. Outstanding Heelers 
ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Piana 
2." 


Pups 
Year's 


trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe 
cialty. Priced right. AVERDALE KEN- 


NEL FARM, Ackley, lowa. 18-* 








REGISTERED COLLIE puppies. Natural heel 
ers, companion, watch. CAL AHRENS, Prai- 
rie du Chien, Wisconsin. 18-2 

SEEDS AND PLANTS 

20 IRIS FOR $1.00. Plant anytime. Beautiful 

Iris grow more popular every year. Now you 


can get 20 Iris for $1.00. Iris grow almost 
anywhere. They produce large orchid-like 
blooms. These 20 Iris come in assorted species 
and colors of reds, purples, pinks, blues, 
yellows, ete. These planting stock Iris are 
root divisions, and are inspected by the State 
Department of Agriculture. You get 20 Iris 
for $1.00. If C.O0.D., postal charges and 
postage extra; cash orders add 35c¢ for post- 
age and handling and we ship postpaid. Be 
satisfied on arrival or return within 10 days 
for refund. Mail your order today. NAUGH 
TON FARMS, Box 434X, Waxahachie, Tex 


HAY AND BEDDING 


GRADED DAIRY ALFALFA and other grades 
hay. ART CALLARI HAY COMPANY, Up 




















per Sandusky, Ohio 20-* 
AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING, terms, soon. Free 
catalog, REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason 
City, lowa 23-* 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog! MIS 
SOURI AUCTION SCHOOI Box 8466-14 
Kansas City 14, Missouri 19 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
$50-$300 MORE for your child's photo, If se 
lected for national advertising. Send photo 
name. Returned. Free rating, report. GUILD, 
5032-ARL Lankershim, North Hollywood 
California 17-apl 
AVERAGE $2.00 HOUR sparetime, assembling 
our lamps Simple Easy No canvassing. 
Write: OUGOR, Caldwell 24, Arkansas 
HAVE A PROFITABLE HOBBY sewing aprons 
children's wear. Details free. REDIKUT’S, 
Loganville 15, Wisconsin. 9-spl 
GOLDEN OR SILVER anniversary invitations 
napkins, supplies. Wedding invitations. MAAS 
& COMPANY, 10105 Parallel, Bethel, Kan 


sas 19-2 


$2.00 HOURLY possible sewing our ready cut 
aprons at home. Spare or full time. Experi 
ence unnecessary Write HANKY APRON 
COMPANY, Caldwell 17, Arkansas 19-* 
PLASTIC FREEZER CONTAINERS, square 
pints $9.75, quarts $15.40 per hundred, post 
paid. Sample 25c. OXBORO, Box 7031QQ, 
Minneapolis 11, Minnesota. 19-2 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HORSE, SHEEP, barber clipper blades expertly 
ground $1.00 set. Send now or write for 
shipping labels. BUCYRUS GRINDING COM- 
P 





ANY, Box 106B, Bucyrus, Ohio 9-spl 
SEPTIC TANKS, cesepools, outdoor toilets 
Keep clean and odorless with Northel Septic 
Tank Reactivator, Bacterial concentrate breaks 
up solids and grease — prevents overflow 
back-up, odors Regular use saves costly 
pumping or digging. Simply mix dry pow- 
der in water finsh down toilet. Non- 
poisonous, non-caustic Six months supply 
only $2.95, postpaid (money-back guarantee 


of satisfaction), or rush postcard for free 








details. NORTHEL, HW-10, Box 1103, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minnesota 
DAIRY CATTLE 
NOTICE TO BUYERS WHEN BUYING 


DAIRY CALVES OR 
spect and select 

sible, have them 
whom you have 


DAIRY CATTLE, in 
cattle personally. If impos 
checked by someone in 
confidence. Complete under 
standing in writing between buyer and seller 
is very important. Should you buy on ap 
proval, it is advisable to have animals in 
spected by veterinarian on arrival before ac 
ceptance, Report serious health problems to 
your state veterinarian Hoard's Dairyman 
TOP QUALITY HOLSTEIN epringing cows and 
first calf heifers. Heifers for early fall fresh 
ening. We also ship on orders, Write: El 
GAS BROTHERS, Jefferson, Wis 18-4 
WE ARE NOW READY to fil! your orders for 
Holstein and Guernsey cows and heifers. Shipped 
direct from farmer to you on commission basis 


CHET BURNSTAD & SON. Tomah, Wisconsin 
Phone Tomah 406-M or 752-R-12 16-* 





WILL YOU test new items in your home 
Surpris aely big pay. Latest conveniences for 
home Send no money. Just your name 
K RISTEE 102, Akron, Ohio 





MORE SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
ON NEXT PAGE 





October 10, 1960 
Special Opportunities 
DAIRY CATTLE 


CHOICE HOLSTEIN cows and heifers, all ages. 
Vaccinated. T.B. tree. Fieldman available, or 
will fill orders as directed. Whitewater Dairy 

HARNDEN, Whitewater, 

myra 558. 1-* 

WISCONSIN. HOLSTEINS for the Southern states. 
Heifers and cows on hand at all times, origi- 
nating from the best producing herds in South- 
ern Wisconsin, Artificial breeding, Bang’s and 
T.B. tested for any state. Call P. R. ELAM, 
Marshall, North Carolina, phone 3451, or Mar’ 
Hill, North Carolina, 23861 nights. 22- 

SELECTED DAIRY CATTLE delivered to your 
farm. Quality net quantity. WILLIAM OLOW, 
Plainfield, Lllinois. GEneral 6-6629. 19-3 

HOLSTEIN HEIFERS of all ages and breeding 








Bulis of all ages and breeding. For sale at 
HAWTHORN-MELLODY FARMS, Libertyville. 
Iilinois. 19-2 
FOR SALE: Springing heifers, good selection, 
excellent quality, 120 Holsteins to freshen in 
a 1960. Route 8, BOX 27, Lakeview, 
Orego 19-2 


ATTENTION DAIRYMEN and Cattle Dealers 
Indiana's largest selection of grade and pure- 
bred Holstein cattle, bred for production and 
show type, will sell one or 500. We will 
ship subject to approval. Cattle eligible for 
any state. Vaccinated, T.B. and Bangs ac- 
credited. Terms to reliable parties, BOTTEMA 
FARMS, Rural Route 2, Box 206, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Phone £ 9-6575. 19-* 

CANADIAN HOLSTEINS direct from the farms 
Registered, T.B. and Bang’s certified. MID- 
DLESEX HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. Phone Lambeth OL 2-2616. Hardy 
Shore, Glanworth, Ontario. 15-* 

CANADIAN Registered Holsteins. Young vacci- 
nated cows and heifers. Buy direct from the 
farms. Elgin County Holstein Breeders Club 
Telephone Talbotville, Ontario 6-R-12, DON 
—_ R.R. #6, St. Thomas, Ontario, 

7° 


nada 

KEnvon BROTHERS FARM serving the dairy 
farmer for forty years. Large selection of 
choice Holstein cows and first calf heifers, 
fresh and close springers, service bulls. T.B. 
and Bang's tested In carload or truckload 
lots. KENYON BROTHERS ©O., Eigin, Ili- 
nois. Phone SHerwood 1-1818 19-* 

REGISTERED HOLSTEING: A 


few service age 
bulls, some younger males, 


foundation females 


and heifers Nearly all sired by excellent 
sires and from classified dams with HIR rec- 
ords. SanMarGele FARMS, Box 265, Lebanon, 
Ohio. Phone 5-2 22-° 


606. 

BUY YOUR VACCINATED dairy cows and heil- 
ers direct from the farmers where quality pre- 
vails. GEO. E. BWANSON, Rice Lake, Wis- 
consin. Phone 944R 2-23 

KEATING BROTHERS FARM offers large selec- 
tion fresh and springing selected cows and heil 
ers, strictly quality. Dairymen—buying on or- 


der will save you time and money. Call or 
write Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin Telephone 
JOrdan 53-5905 18-* 
FOR SALE: Holstein springing heifers and cows 
Good selection of open and bred heifers. R. B 
BRICHER, St. Charles, Illinois. Phone JU- 
4-2347 days, JU-4-2895 nights. 3-24 
300 HOLSTEIN COWS and large heifers. Some 
calving every day, close up, and all stages 
You won't find as many good uddered and 
quality cattle at one place anywhere. Buy 
your choice and be on your way. HARRY 
BIRGER DAIRY CATTLE COMPANY, Rose- 
mount, Minnesota, GArtield 3-4521 13-11 
DAIRY CATTLE SALES, every Thursday, April 


through October. Top springer cows and heil 


ers 400 to 600 head every sale MATTES 
LIVESTOCK MARKET, Thorp, Wis 10-* 
HIGH QUALITY Holstein and Guernsey «pring 
ere and heifers all sizes. J. W. & BILL GCEUR 
KINK telephone 322 or 21F31, Baldwin 
Wisconsin. 15-* 
CANADIAN HOLSTEINS, registered, TB. and 
Bang's certified, from R.O.P. herds. J. M 
OILOHRIST, Wellington Co Sales Agent, 
Route 5, Guelph, Ontario 15-ap! 


ATTENTION SOUTHERN DAIRYMAN! Inter 
national Dairy Livestock Sales can supply you 
with all breeds of select dairy cattle from Can- 
ada and the Northern States. Nobody under- 
sells International for price or quality. We 
have only satisfied customers because all cat 
tle are guaranteed to be sound. Write Bob 
Curley or Tom Rossin c/o INTERNATIONAL 
DAIRY SALES, Box 1461, West Palm Beach 
or phone collect OVeriand 35-1592. 5-apl 

' —* MOST all breeds choice dairy heifers 

rec 


and heavy springers. Mountain grown 
are best. Will deliver, A. I KELTNER 
Greeley, Colorado 15-spl 


HOLSTEIN HEIFERS, springing first calf heifers 
and young cows. Excellent quality. Write or 
telephone for prices and details WALTER 
McFARLAND, Watertown, Wisconsin. Tele- 
phone 840 21-apl 

REGISTERED Holstein and Ayrshire cows and 
heifers, ng’s certified herds. PEARSON 
BROS., Waterdown, Ontario, Canada 15-spl. 

HOLSTEIN COWS and «pringer heifers with size 
and production, Bought directly from leading 
herds. Sold at low overhead prices. We fill or 
ders, before you buy contect us. DEAN YO- 
DER, Danvers, Illinois. Phone Yorktown 
3-4774, 5-«pl 





Sales Announcements 


October 10, 1960 Holsteins — 
State Institutions Dispersal, 
lowa, at the lowa Annie 
Home on U.S. Highway 6. 12:00 
head, including a complete dis 
the herd of the Iowa Annie Wittenmyer 
Home, Davenport and the State Juvenile 
Home, Toledo, plus some selected bred 
heifers from the Men's Reformatory, An- 
amosa; the State Sanatorium, Oakdale; 
the Mental Health Institute, Mt. Pileas- 
ant; and the State Penitentiary, Ft. Mad- 
ison. For sale catalog write: Ernest M 
Wright, Route 4, Waterloo, Iowa 

October 11, 1960 Holsteins — C 
rence & Paul Larson Dispersal, Garden 
Prairie, Illinois On the farm 1 mile 
South of Garden Prairie or 2) miles East 
of Rockford. Illinois on highway 20. 8 
head. Sale Managers & Auctioneers: A. C 
“Whitie’’ Thomson, Burlington, Illinois 
and Wm. “Pat’’ Williams, Batavia, Ill 

October 14, 1960—Holsteing — Branch 


2 lowa 
Davenport, 


Law- 


Forms Dis (Mrs. W. G. 
uss, owners) Belmont 
me Farm located North of 
on 151 to ist 4 corners, turn right to 
second 4 corners and turn_ left ist 
place on right. 10 AM. 175 head. pes 
more information or catalog write Pi 
aves. Sales Managers, Watertown, Wis- 
cons 

October 15, 1960 Ayrshires—Wm. Moore 
& Son Dispersal, . Savage, Maryland, 
9 miles Northwest of Cumberland, Mary- 
land. 11:00 A.M. 30 head. For catalog 
write Tom P. Whittaker, Sale Manager, 
Brandon, Vermont 

October 15, 1960 Brown Swiss—Sunset 
View Farm Dispersal, Gibsonburg, Ohio 


ene 


40 head. 12 noon tk For catalog write 
Dale Homer, Box Sterling, ass. 
October 1 560 Holsteins — North 


Dakota Holstein Breeders 4th Annual 
Show and Sale, Valley City, North Dako- 
ta. 60 head. For information, Write Paul 
Charnetzki Sr., Chairman, Route 2, Val- 
ley City, North Dakota 

Ootober 17, 1960—Holisteins — Western 
Wisconsin Classic, West Salem, Pavilion, 
West Salem, Wisconsin. 11:00 A.M. 75 
head. For more information and catalog 


write Piper Bros., Sales Managers, Wa- 
tertown, isconsin with cooperation West- 
ern Wisconsin Holstein Breeders. 


October 17, 1960—Holsteins -—- Oklahoma 


State Holstein Breeders Sale. 12:00 Noon 
Chickasha fairgrounds, Chickasha, Okla- 
homa. 65 head. ‘“‘Whitie’’ Thomson, auc- 
tioneer. For information write Marvin 
Osborne, Route 1, Moore, Oklahoma 
October 22, 1960—Brown Swiss — 24th 
Eastern Breeders Sale, Cobleskill, New 
York. 45 head. For catalog write Dale 
Homer, Box 224, Sterling, ass. 
October 24, 1960—Brown Swiss — The 
Lee’s Hill Invitational Sale, Lee's Hill 
Farm, New Vernon, New Jersey —_45 


head. For catalog write Dale Homer, Box 
224, Sterling, Mass 

October 23, 2, 1960—Brown Swiss- 
HyCrest Young Cow Farm Dispersal near 
Leominster, Massachusetts. 190 head. Sale 


under the management of Norman E 
Magnussen, Brown Swiss Sales Services 
Lake Mills, Wisvonsin. 





DISPLAY 








LIVESTOCK 
DISPLAY4 
ADVERTISING 


COPY MUST REACH US 
ONE MONTH BEFORE ISSUE DATE 


For advertising of tivesteck only: Including 
consignment, dispersal or reduction sales, 
breeders herds and individual animals. Al- 
so dealers, county, state and national breed 
associations, artificial breeding associations, 
semen sale ads, fairs, expositions etc. 


WRITE FOR RATES 


Special rates for continuous and 
space advertisers. 


large 

















SPECIALIZING IN 
QUALITY 

QUANTITY 
& SERVICE 


Badger Breeders Cattle Sales Division 
selling registered and grade 
cattle of all ages 





LS 


CONTACT 
BADGER BREEDERS 
CATTLE SALES DIVISION 


PHONE 677 SHAWANO, WISCONSIN 
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~ WISCONSIN 
DAIRY CATTLE 


Midwestern Dairymen !| ! ! 


Fine foundation Spneneeee heifers, yearlings, 
cattle of all ages, These are sold on commission 
basis to you. We “i buyers throughout the 
northern dairy states and can supply the finest 
for the best possible price. One of the midwest's 
largest dealers serving dairymen for the past 8 
years. We will deliver C.0.D, to your farm by 
our experienced drivers. We are moving 300-500 
ead per week. 


WE FINANCE - UP TO 24 MONTHS TO PAY 
DENNIS R. GROSSE 


PHONE 1419 YORK, NEBRASKA BOX 48 





“2 SI oe ae oe oe oe ae oe ae ae ae oe ee 
BEEF PRODUCERS ASSN. SALE 
Friendship, Wis. — Adams County Fairgrounds 


OCTOBER 21, 12:30 


600 head of teeder steers and heifers. Will be 
graded into uniform lots. Cattle direct from 
local producers. For more information contact 


CLAYTON NICHOLS, Wisconsin Delis, Wis. 
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RED DANISH 


Dairy cattle semen 


from imported bulls available. For infor- 
ae ee b by fici 

rative n 
Agnarican Red Danish Cattle Association 
Marlette, Michigan. 
SSBB RSE E BBB eee eee 


NOTICE TO BUYERS 














wee 
WORK AND WEAR 


There is no secret about the fact that you 
have to have @ strong, rugg cow with plenty 
of feeding capacity and good wearing qualities, 
if you expect heavy production year after year. 

BROWN SWISS are big, strong oa 4 
are geared with power to work, and to wo 
hard—They have the capacity to consume a lot 
of hay and other coarse roughage, and te pro- 
duce large quantities of milk 


This is one of the characteristics which make 
BROWN SWISS CATTLE so well adapted to 
farm and dairy conditions wherever they are 
put. They have the conformation to utilize the 
most economic of all feed nutrients. 


—Brown Swiss are good roughage cattle— 


For ty information about 
he breed—Write: 


BROWN sons ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 








On October 15, 
45 WEAD—# Excellent cows — 
Selling « son of Riley Acres Lila 
Pius Proven. This young bull 
View Prince Rainier ‘Ex’ 


Records to 
‘zk’ — 
Bire ist Jr. 


On October 22, 


45 HEAD—15 Excellent cows — 15 
Lee's Hill Farm; Grand Champion 
year old, Class. Ex.; 


o 
Cow — 
sales offer the 
the bes 
Write for your catalogs today to: 


SOME of the OUTSTANDING BROWN SWISS 
in the UNITED STATES WILL BE OFFERED AT AUCTION 


1960, SUNSET VIEW FARM DISPERSAL, Gibsonburg, Ohio 

1096 fat; 
Honor Roll sired by Norvic Master Infielder ‘'Fx’’ 
soon ready for service — is a maternal 
Get Grand National, 


1960, 24th EASTERN BREEDERS SALE Cobleskill, 
45 HEAD of _the BEST THE NORTHEAST HAS TO OFF eR 


On October 24, 1960, THE ~LEE’S or INVITATIONAL SALE 
EE'S HILL FARM, NEW VERNON, NEW JERSEY 
Lee's Hill Farm, New Vernon, New Jersey 
aughters of Ex. 
iiinois State 
Highest record Swiss cow ever sold auction 
opportunity of a lite time t to buy 
it Brown Swiss available anywhere. 
DALE HOMER, 


Honor roll cows and their daughters; 


brother to Sunset 
1959. 


New York 


cows; 


Dream bulis consigned b 
By 


2 
1960; National Champion 


Box 224, STERLING, MASS. 











NOTICE TO BUYERS 
WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 
CATTLE, inspect ond select cattle personally. 
if impossible, hove them checked by some- 
one in whem you have confidence. Complete 
understanding in writing between buyer and 
seller is very important. Shovld you buy on 
approval, it is advisable to have animals in- 
spected by co veterinarian on arrival before 
acceptance. Report serious health problems to 





your stote veterinarian. — Hoerd's Dairyman. 

DAIRYMAN: Visit Wisconsin's newest Dairy 
Cattle Sale. We sell from 300 to 500 head of 
dairy cattle every Saturday 1 P Catule 


bought on order subject to your approval 
NOLAN LIVESTOCK MARKET, INC. 
MARION, WISCONSIN PH. 4761 











FOR PRODUCTION and TYPE 
in YOUR FUTURE HERD 


PIPER BROS. FARMS INC. 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING SERVICE 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





me oe am 

TALLCORN PABST LEADER 
“Exe"’ Hon. Ment. AA Aged Bvil 
“PROVEN and HIGHLY CLASSIFIED 
SIRES. SERVICE NOW AVAILABLE 
IN MANY PARTS OF THE NATION 

AS WELL AS IN WISCONSIN. 
SEMEN AVAILABLE anywhere in U.S 


THESE BREEDS 


HOLSTEIN JERSEY 
GUERNSEY ANGUS 
BROWN Swiss HEREFORD 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE PEDIGREES 











Sens and Daughters sell 





HyCrest Diamond Jubilee 


Clessified ‘‘Excellent’’ 
Undefeated Grond Champion ‘S57 & ‘58 


NORMAN E. MAGNUSSEN 





190 REGISTERED BROWN SWISS SELL 


(near LEOMINSTER, 


in the Hylrest young cow farm dispersal 
Wednesday, October 26th 


190 HEAD 


12 HIGH RECORD BULLS 


Largest Brown Suits Sale of All Time 


Sale under the Management of 


BROWN Swiss 
SALES SERVICE 


MASS.) 


Tuesday, October 25th 


89 YOUNG COWS WITH RECORDS 
89 BRED AND OPEN HEIFERS 


and catalog upon request from: 


LAKE MILLS, WIS. 











JERSEYS 








Brigham Jerseys... . 


WE'VE BEEN BREEDING JERSEYS 


TO BE MONEY MAKERS SINCE 1902 
Testing And Culling Has Helped Our Proved Sires Capture Out- 
standing Milk Production — Wonderful Appetites — Fast Milk- 
ing — Good Dispositions — High Solids Content Of Milk. 
THESE ADD UP TO PROFITS 
WE ALWAYS HAVE A FEW—MALE AND FEMALE—READY 
TO HELP YOU BUILD AND IMPROVE—WRITE NOW. 


BRICHAM FARM 





ST. ALBANS, VERMONT 














1016 


GOLDEN “SUNSET . JERSEYS Almost ready for 
ervice; you would buy him if you saw him, 
his sire, and his dam. A bull calf hard to 
beat. Pedigree om request. Priced right. THE 
ENNIS JERSEY HERDS. Festus, Missouri 





1 have choice high grade bred Jersey and Guern- 
sey heifers, also fresh and springer cows. All T.B. 
and Le 8 tested. me and make your selection, 
or will fill your order or help you buy. Phone 
University 5-4113. CLAUDE THORNTON, Route 
2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 


GUERNSEYS 


NOTICE TO BUYERS 

WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 
CATTLE, inspect and select cattle personally. 
if impossible, have them checked by some- 
one in you have fid 

understanding in writing between a “and 
seller is very important. Shovld you buy on 
approval, it is advisable to have animals in- 
spected by a veterincrian on arrival before 
ecceptance. Report serious health problems to 
your state veterinarian. — Hoard’s Dairyman. 

















VALLEY BREEDING ASSOCIATION. One son 
out of a a of Hill Gallant and 
Hickrill Country Maria, Excelient. Send for 
prices, pictures and pedigrees. 

BECKER GUERNSEY FARM 
Herman Becker a Ballanti Mont 





GUERNSEY 
SALES SERVICE 


Six fieldmen of the largest Guernsey As- 
sociation in the nation are fully ac- 
quainted with cattle for sale in Pa., Del. 
and Eastern States. We have private list- 
ings at all times, also regular monthly 
sales. If you need one, or a car load, 
write for prices get quick service. If 
= want to sell, contact us — low sell- 
ng charge — prompt payment. 

Often requests for cattle come from all 
over the United States. It may be from 
ro next door neighbor! Send us your 
isting so we can tell the prospect near- 
est you 


Guernsey Breeders’ Ass'n. 
P. O. BOX 302 CAMP HILL, PA. 








A BULL OF YOUR OWN 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD. Select 
a good typy young bull sired by one of our 
fine gay sires—Sanfadair F. Predition or 
Sanfadair Princton, or Fairlawn K. Prince- 
ton. They will add quality to your herd and 
they are priced right. See them at the farm. 
Highway nee Stillwater and White 
Bear Lake, Minn 


SANITARY FARM 
415 Grove St. 


DAIRIES, INC. 


St. Paul 1, Minn. 





sarranten county Guanuaay bananenn 

EFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS 
assoc tATION—Guernseys—registered and grade 
females, all ages. Also bulls. pe meseiee to buy- 
ers. Write or phone: William & Route 1, 
Fort Atkinson, |, Wisconsin, J Jordan 3.573 3.5731, a nae 





GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most 

any kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pure 
red. Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your serv- 

ice. Waukesha County Guernsey Breeders’ Assn., 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, 





HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Large selection of high grade cows and 
heifers of all ages. Calfhood vaccinated 
— lab. tested. We feed well balanced 
roughage for top production and size. 
Buy direct and save. Experienced insured 
transportation. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 


Quality Cattle Since 1929 
Sliver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 








GRANDVU GUERNSEYS — Choice young bulls 
and heifers, all ages. Blue Ribbon Type, size, 
production breeding. From 2 great Proved high 
index:sires. Flying Horse Masters Royal, Green- 
field Music Maker. Foundation Club Calves. The 
right kind at the right price. Write or come to 
Grandvu Farms, Wrightstown, Wis. 





PROMISING 
GUERNSEY BULL 
CALVES 


Several youngsters sired by Dairyman F's 
Jado, Elmwood Dairyman Triumph or 
one of our junior sires. All out of good 
producing dams with good type. Here is 
your chance to get a young sire pos- 
sessing bloodlines bred proven for profit- 
able production. Priced to sell quickly. 
Write for descriptions and prices, or 
come and pick one out. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 








MONDAY, OCTOBER 24 
AT WALWORTH COUNTY 

Five fine 
Approximately 
lot of Guernseys, 


WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ 





WISCONSIN STATE GUERNSEY SALE 


12:30 
NOON, CST 
bulls from the best of bloodlines, 
forty-five females either fresh or heavy Springers 
especially selected for this sale by the committee. 

FOR INFORMATION OR CATALOG WRITE: 
ASSOCIATION, Waukesha, 
With Cooperation of Delbert H. Kingston & Associates, Cary, 


ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 
FAIRGROUNDS PAVILION 
plus type and high production, 


This is a choice 


Wisconsin 
Ilinois 











A Vest Pocket Herd Book Is a Good Investment 








facts on 





Lis J 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 


Best Choice for Highest Net Income 


Adaptable, efficient Guernseys earn 

highest net income. Here are some of 

the reasons: 

© Guwernseys are the earliest maturing 

breed, bringing you profits sooner and re- 

turning higher lifetime income. 

© Guernsey milk is always in demand by 

distributors. There’s no finer milk than 

Guernsey, with its appetizing goiden color 

and delicious flavor . . . and its higher total 

solids — more protein, vitamins and min- 

erals — assures consumer acceptance. Re- 

member distributors pay producers on the 

basis of total solids — net on pounds of 
jk alone. 

@ Guernseys are easily handled. 

@ Guernseys excel in efficientiy converting 

grain and roughage into milk. 

© Guernseys fit todays modern dairying 


Start Your Registered 


Guernsey Herd Now! 





methods . . . This means more efficient use 
of labor, feed, and space in the barn and 
at the feed rack. Add all this to Guernsey's 
early maturity and high ag mK 
of the finest milk . 1 find the 
breed that gives highest oS uk. 


FREE FACTS, write today 


THE AMERICAN east ors as 
623 Main Street, Peterborough, WN. 

a Send FREE Sh on how to start a | 
wernsey Herd, and a copy of “Profitable 

Dairying.” 

() Send FREE information about extra profits 

selling aomenty advertised Golden Guern- | 

sey . 





Name........ 
Address 


Town State... 


Se 











DELBERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
Complete Sales Service . . . Auction and Private 
Treaty . . « Our listings include Proved Sires, out- 
standing bulls, cows, heifers. Also a few top show 
prospects. Fieldmen at your service. Cary, tlinois 
—Box 404—Phone: MEroury 9-5531. 


FOR SALE: 


Purebred Guernsey cows with 
good production records. Choice 
heifers all ages. 








By proven sires, 
out of tested dams and from high 
producing cow families. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


SMITHVILLE FLATS, WN. Y. 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





AYRSHIRES 








NOTICE TO BUYERS 





ee. BUYING —— CALVES OR DAIRY 
’ select personal! . 
it , heave them come 
one in whom you tid: nplet 





Report serious health problems to 
your state veterinarian. —Hoard's Deiryman. 


NOW YOU CAN BUY 


POLLED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


That are from high producing families 
That are of Carefree Farms & Penshurst 
Breeding 
That give you excellent type calves 
That are priced at prices sure to please 
WRITE FOR PEDIGREES AND PRICES 
CAREFREE FARMS NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 


IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 
Three of our registered Ayrshires are 
calving soon. Take a bull calf, ase him 
until 3 years old FREE. Write: CORK- 
WELL and WEIMER, Mt Sterling, Ohio. 
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REGISTERED AYASHIRES, young cows and 
heifers, fresh or springing. Production records, 
dehorned, vaccinated, good size, type, condition 
Merritt & Don Cook, Nemaha, Sac Co., lowa. 


oe @ oe oe oe ~~ ee ee ee ee oe ee ee oe ee ee oe oe ee 








shires are unexcelled, 
Write: 





AYRSHIRES 





1,054,346 Ibs. 4.397% milk Actual, 
milked only twice daily. 


THIS IS AN ACTUAL AVERAGE OF 12,552 LBS. MILK, 534 LBS. 
YER YEAR. Their average age is 12 YEARS AND STILL PRODUCING. 
proof that Ayrshires give you extra years of profitable production and extra in- 
come from registered calves, Your opportunities for National leadership with Ayr- 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASS’N., 


THESE 8 
AYRSHIRES 
IN ONE HERD 

MADE 


FAT PER COW 
This is 


10 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 











HOLSTEINS 





NOTICE TO BUYERS 
WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 
CATTLE, inspect and select cattle personally. 
if impossible, have them checked 4 - 
one in whom you heve confidence. complete 
understanding in writing between buyer and 
seller is very important. Shovld you buy on 


approval, it is advisable to have animals in- 
spected by a veterinarian on arrival before 
ecceptonce. Report serious health problems to 


your state veterinarian. — Hoard'’s Dairyman. 


HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
AND COWS 


registered and calfhood vaccinated. Largest 
selection of registered cattle in the Mid-West 
Our prices are very reasonable and we deliver 
anywhere. Every cow guaranteed exactly as rep 


All 


resented. Thirty-eight years in the same loca 
tion. See us before buying dairy cattle of any kind 
Merte H. -_, Green and Sons Elsie, Michigan 





NORTH DAKOTA HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 


4th ANNUAL SHOW and SALE 
OCTOBER 15TH, 1960 


VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA 


60 Registered Holsteins will appear at this 
Show Sale. For information, write Paul 
Charnetzki 6&r., Route #2, Valley 
City, Noe. Dak. 


Chairman, 





SERVICE AGE HERD SIRE 


We otter a fine young bull that is well grown 
and ready for service. He was born 2-16-59 and 
is out of a young cow that is from one of our 
best cow families. The dam made 10,808 Ibs. of 
milk at 1 yr. 10 mos. and classified ‘*Good 
Pius’’ as a 2-yr.-old. The sire has several daugh 
ters that are among the best cows in our herd 
Write or call Cari edsker at Graysville 2-3319 
or 2-3087 for further information. 


MEDSKER FARMS SULLIVAN, IND. 








Fox Valley Livestock Center 
ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 


have proved 


SALE SPONSORED BY 


RUSSELL MATHEWS, Sec. 
WOODSTOCK, ILL. R2 





The 1960 Harvest of Stars 


(ILLINOIS STATE HOLSTEIN SALE) 
Sat., Oct. 29, 1960 ar oon 


This year’s sale will feature 30 BRED HEIFERS, 20 COWS that 
their ability to milk, 3 REAL OUTSTANDING YOUNG 
HERD SIRES and 7 CALVES selected for Junior Members. 


The 1960 Harvest of Stars will have a cow with records up to 715 
Ibs. Fat 2X as a 4-yr.-old. Officially classified “Very Good” cows and 
representatives of outstanding cow families are all a part of the entries 
already in for you to add to your herd. 


ILLINOIS HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
(Credit available by Freeport Auction Service) 


8. B. HOWARD, Scle Chairman 
DUNDEE, ILL. 











October iO, 1960 


——_——_—— — a a 
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This month wé offer ear tag 8-153, born Au- 


gust 31, 1959, that is old enough for light 
service now 

He is sired by San Mar Gale Wis Nobleman 
and dated by a GOO Ib. butterfat Stylemaster 
daughter 


For price and pedigree write: 


STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 


Route 12 Knoxville, Tennessee 
sees ee @ 2 2 eS ee e@ eee ee eee ee ee 











CARNATION MADCAP BUTTER 


BoY 
Excellent Silver Medal Type Sire 


Sire of Reserve All-American Get 1958-1959 


A BUTTER BOY SON FROM A 
“VERY GOOD" 1,000 LB. COW 


Ear Tag B-620 born July 25, 
big rugged of Carnation 
ter Boy about 60% 
abd attractively marked 


is a 
But 


color 


1960 
Madcap 
black in 


son 
He is 


ra 


His 
rd of 
ae 


Imperia 


jam is 
23,498 
% She is a 
Madcap Lad 
and a Gold Medal 
a Very Good 


Very Good'’ with a top rec- 
of milk 1,001 Ibs. of 
daughter of Carnation 
who is Very Good 
The next dem 
daughter of Car 
Very Good 
overnor Imperia 


lbs 


sire 
938 b 
Chieftain from a 
hter of Carnation ( 
with 897 Ib of 


is 


fat 


A maternal! 
juat ompleted 


two-year i Qs 


sister t« 
subject 
te 

of fat 


Ear Tag B-620 has 
approval) a Jr 
ord of 17 lbs of 


38% 


to 
,066 
milk 65 lbs 

The Laura family is a 
family that we 


ger 


good 
worked with 


strong cow 


have for many 


erations 


A post card or letter will 


and 


bring 
price delivered 


you 
to 


compiete information 
your 


railway station. 
Address: 
CARNATION MILK 
ARMS 
Dept. 
Carnation, 


188 
Washington 














ART CAMENZIND'S 


DAIRY CATTLE 


200 to 300 head of quality springin 
Holstein and Guernsey heifers an 
young cows, year around. Picked for 
production, type and clean well formed 
udders. Herds bought and sold. Satis- 
fled cutomers, lifetime experience. All 
cattle afte well fed and cared for 
Mostly calfhood vaccinated and all are 
tested. Springing heifers shipped on 
approval, or cattle may seen any- 
time. Two miles northwest of 


Irvington, Nebraska 


ON HIGHWAY 133 
PHONE OMAHA, 393-2120 

















oy HOLSTEIN SPRINGING HEIFERS 


Some 
ery close. Will sell one of all. LESTER A. 
HELGESEN, Hy 14 Bypass, Route 2, Janes- 
Wis Office Pleasant 2-7491; Home 

PL cceset 2-3682 





HOLSTEIN DAIRY CATTLE — Registered and 
heifers of all ages. TB and Bang's 


Cirade cows 


tested calthood vaccinated. Write or call for free 
price list. Fieldman service or will fill orders at 
your direction. GEORGE PIPER, Watertown, 
Wis., Phone 2912-W. 





ye mo a A , HOLSTEIN ASSN., Watertown 

We fill orders efficiently for 

seed and Grade Holsteins We tur 

service for selecting your animals 

years in businesse—we asim to satisly 

furnish references Francie Oarcey and 
N. on Hy. 26 — 7 miles 


bott Regis 
nish field 
Pilty 
Can 
Sons 





WISCONSIN DAIRY 
CATTLE & HEIFERS 


H, A. MEYER CATTLE CO. 
PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 
Phone TW 2-694! 


Fieldman Service or will fill your orders. 
CONSIGNMENT SALE EVERY TUESDAY. 





! 





WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE 
Holsteins -Guernseys-Brown Swiss 


Cows, Heifers, all ages 
Registered and nonregistered 


We have 200 to 300 head on 

hand <t all times. Come here 

and make your own selec- 

tions. Or we will fill your or- 

der on direction from you and deliver on ap- 
proval, Shipments accompanied by the proper 
health certificates. Delivered in truck load 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks by ex 
perienced piaitlemen. 

NANCING AVAILABLE 
with ar Gapmaate monthly instaliments. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 


ROUTE 1, gin ane CENTER, wis. 
Phone 





Mi 7-3208 or Mi 7-2515 











1017 


WISCONSIN STATE INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLS TEENS 


REGISTERED AND GRADES 


pe: og tepeeins Holstein Cows and — 
with Production, type, and size from our Foun- 
dation Wisconsin Herds, Artificial Breeding, ‘With development of bloodlines in our institu- 


Calfhood Vaccinated, Bangs and T.B. Tested. 


FINANCING 


Arrangements have been made with the Dairy 


tion herds that have proved so Sewer in 
some of the best herds in the 

foreign countries, 
in breeding stock 


in 


many we continue to offer 


the best 








Credit Co DeKalb, Illinois to finance accept- ‘The Excellent and Gold Medal animals speak 
able purchases. Only a down payment is needed for themselves and with intensified .linebreeding 
and the balance on monthly installments. ‘The their offspring run true to form 
cows will pay for themselves as they produce ‘ ae 
For more information about financing call or A number of choice bulls from whi o 
write Dairy Credit Co 112 East Locust Street lect a herd sire always available 
DeKalb, Illinois Phone 6-4811 : . 
, ‘ s te t 
Plan to come and select your Wisconsin Hol- For Information and sales lists, write to 
stein or we will buy on order at your direc 
tion. Fieldman service write or phone FRED M. WHITEMARSH, Farm Supervisor 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
PIPER BROS. State Office Building, Madi wi rT 
Box 362 Phene 2170 Watertown, Wisconsin ieee 





JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS 


available from to 


DHIA accredited herds, many 

good, artificial breeding. Heifers at all ages, 
ven Getaenes cows. 

services. Write-wire-phone for prices: 


WILL BETSCHLER, Fieidman 
Office in Vpisek Hawk Hotel, ~~ 5 see Wis. 


Phone JOrdan 3-23 
Phone LYnwood 3-2351 at epultiven, Wis. 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers 
come to e County where good Hol- 
steins are raised. Buy them first-handed 
and save expenses. We have 250 head of 
bred and springing grade and purebred 
Holstein cows and helfers on hand at all 
times. Can furnish transportation for any 
number large or small. 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4401 Juneau, Wisconsin 


Res. 








FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


nine counties, in the heart of Wiscon- 
sin’s dairy land. Foundation L. and top 
quality grades available, bred Mode and 
protuction. Over 300 beganeed b ers in 
area. All popular Holstein bicodlines. 5 large 
artificial breeding rings serving the afes. 
Come and make your own selections, or will 
buy on order at your direction. Fieldman serv- 
ice. Write, wire of phone G. J. STANCH- 
FIELD, Phone WA __ 25264, 30 Champion Arv- 
enue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


Servin 











BUY HOLSTEINS 
STRAIGHT 
FROM 
“THE HEART!” 


Best selection from 
one of the world’s larg- 
est dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A. test and more 
thea ,000 bred artificially from some of the 
top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls 
trom high record dams. Pieldman sales and 
service. For information write: Frank E. 
Cairns, Fieldman, City County Bidg. Madi- 
son, 8, Wisconsin, 

TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 35-5538 


DANE COUNTY HOISTEIN BREEDERS 











CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 








REGISTEREC AND GRADE DAIRY CATTLE 
Holsteins, Guernseys, fresh and pring ing cows 
and heifers for spring or fall milk me out 
of D.H.1L.A. herds. Calfhood vaccinated. Trans 
portation available. Ben W. Nehis, Juneau, Wis- 
consin, Office Fulton 6-2046, Residence, Beaver 
Dam — Turner 56-4584. 





WE CAN SUPPLY COMPLETE 


HOLSTEIN SERVICE 


to you with listings of Quality Wisconsin cat 


tle Individual service with all transactions 
Come and select or will buy on your direction 
and approval One to truckloads with satis 
faction guaranteed Several small, purebred 
Holstein herds listed for quick sale Get de 
tails. Financing available to acceptable pur 
chasers 
DON STEEGE 

Route 3, Plymouth, Wis. Telephone TW 2-6046 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS’ ASS'N 


Serving five counties. Of 
fering select quality heit- 
ets and young cows, grade 
and registered, bred for 
type and production. Al- 
so choice, serviceable 
registered bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation 
breeding. Free fieldman service 

For information write: W. K. WRIGHT, 
Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis. Ph. Fall River 26F21 


























NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 
DIRECT FROM 
FARMER BREEDERS 


T.B. & Bang's accredited 
Pieldmen sales & 
net 


Wis 


bubl, Mgr. Ph: Lennox 7.3202 





OKLAHOMA STATE 


HOLSTEIN BREEDERS SALE 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 17TH 12:00 NOON 
Chickasha Fairgrounds Chickasha, Oklahoma 


65 H E A D OPEN HEIFERS — BRED HEIFERS 


cows — YOUNG BULLS 
THOMSON, AUCTIONEER 
For information write Marvin Osborne, Route 1, 


Moore, Okiahoma 




















Telephone Liberty 7-3644 or Liberty 2-3726 
118 BAXTER STREET WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
Services of—W. L. Baird—Arthur F. Bennett—James L. 
Gordon—Reynoild Bennett at your disposition. 


HOLSTEIN FALL SPECIAL 


INTER- FER- COUNTY 


HIGH GRADE AND REGISTERED HOLSTEINS, cows and 

DAIRY CATTLE heifers, all ages, from the better herds in 15 counties. Our 

experienced fieldmen will take you to the herds that have 

ASSOCIATION cattle to offer, or we will fill your orders according to your 

instructions. We have been in business for over 40 years 

177 Financing can be arranged through the Dairy Credit Com- 

pany, De Kalb, Ill. for responsible parties fe often have 

entire herds for sale. WRITE YOUR WANTS — WE WILL 
ANSWER 














START EARLY 
Collecting Double Dollars with 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Turn hay to pay in a hurry with black and white purebreds 
like these! Your dairy dollars grow fast... TWO ways... with 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS — 


1. Recisterep HoLsTeEtns start early to utilize low-cost hay 
and silage . . . building bigger milk capacity ... . a brighter 
future for you! 


2. Sold as seed stock, they bring the average owner $100 
to $125 more per head than grades. EXTRA cash in 
your pocket! 


Attract buyers to your farm. Join the big swing to Recisrerep 
Ho.stermns. WRITE for a list of Sales Representatives. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


Registered 
HOLSTEINS 


fe ith, Fr 


“fit the farm. 
fit the market” 











VETERINARY COLUMN ~e 


E. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M 





Encephalitis 


{inflammation of brain tissue) 


Cattle, 


to brain 
flammation of the brain 
called encephalitis. 


like most other domes- 
tic animals and man, are subject 
injury and disease. 


It may result 
from specific diseases, such as lis- 


terellosis and rabies, or following 
infections or inflammations occur- 
ring elsewhere in the body. Ex- 
amples of the latter are intestinal 
intoxications and liver disease. 
Causes of encephalitis are simi- 


In- 
tissue is 


lar to those which may bring about 
inflammation of any organ of the 
body. Principal agents may be 
physical or chemical in nature. 
Specific factors are bacterial or 
viral organisms, parasites, toxins, 
or allergic phenomena. 

Encephalitis symptoms vary, 
Common observations are circling, 
in-co-ordination, and head held 
lower or to one side. The animal 
may present a stupid attitude, or 
show extreme prostration. 

Treatment often is unsuccessful, 
Broad spectrum antibiotics often 
are effective against inflammations 
due to bacterial infections. Good 
nursing and a highly-nutritive diet 
are usually indicated. 

If the animal cannot eat norm- 
ally, forced feeding with a stom- 
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da Storage 
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milking 9 yon 
venient Tor n 
e Milkers ® 


Transfer Systems.C 
tion features a 
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Capacities rang 
to 1000 gallons. 














































































































SAVING 
kK PRODUCTION 


1 Elim- 


pumps 
p ijpeline 


onstruc- 
re super 


MORE CAF ACITY iN LE 


AN, DURABLE, FIBER: 
RIOR SHELL 


QOLING CONTACT 
£ INSULATION 


10 YEAR WARRANTY 


e from 








...with NEW Pipeline 


Milk 


Go Supermatic 


from Cow to Cooler 





Vacuum Efficiency 
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200 gallons 
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Mil 


may 





type milker units with 


Milk Transfer- Receiver 


barn or in milk house 


y hook-up for milk 
when using pail 


k Transfer-Receiver 


be placed either in 








WASHING FEATURE 


y Get the facts on... 
UNIVERSAL 


SYSTEMS 
Send for this new catalog on 
Universal Supermatic sys- 


tems for simplified milking 


and GRADE “A” 















PIPELINE MILKING 


PROFITS 

















HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


ach tube or intravenous medica- 
tion should be attempted. Paren- 
teral administration of fluids may 
serve as nourishment as well as 
offsetting dehydration. 

When appropriate symptoms are 
present, sedatives or anti-convul- 
sants are indicated. 





CRAMPINESS 


Could you tell me something 
about the symptoms and progress 
of the problem of progressive pos- 
terior paralysis (crampiness). 

Troy, New York d.R.T. 


Crampiness or spasticity in bulls 
and cows is a condition that is be- 
coming increasingly more common 
and troublesome. The cause of the 
condition is not known. It appears 
more often in Holsteins but other 
breeds also are affected. There is 
a definite familial tendency for 
the disease. 

Rarely are animals less than 4 
years of age affected. A variety of 
treatments have been used for this 
condition. Results have been vari- 
able; usually the condition recurs 
after temporary relief. 









BLOOD IN URINE 


I am having trouble with one 
of my cows. She freshened about 
five months ago. She milked good 
up until a week ago, Yesterday I 
noticed her urine is bloody. 

Sabetha, Kansas N.O.J. 


When cows show bloody urine. 
veterinarians never overlook the 
possibility of kidney infection. The 
germ Corynebacterium renale is the 
chief offender. Another disease fre- 
quently suspected is leptospirosis 
It is important that an accurate 
diagnosis is made. 

Treatment is relatively success- 
ful when Corynebacterium renale is 
the responsible agent. Individuals 
usually show dramatic improvement 
from treatment but it is question- 
able whether, in most cases, the 
infection is completely eliminated 
Usually treatment must be repeated 
when symptoms reappear. If lepto- 
spirosis is present, steps should be 
taken to control the infection in 
the herd. 















BRUCELLA GERMS 


Our veterinarian has found Bru- 
cella germs in our hogs. We have 
been running our cattle with the 
hogs. Does the same germ cause 
brucellosis in cattle? 


Terre Haute, Indiana A.M.S. 


There are three types of Brucel- 


la organisms: Brucella abortus, 
Brucella melitensis, and Brucella 
suis, The suis organism affects 


swine and the melitensis organism 
affects goats. However, all of these 
germs are fairly closely related. 
The swine and goat germs will 
occasionally affect cattle, but the 
cattle type seldom occurs in swine 
and goats. 


REACTION TO BLUE TEST 


I have been having trouble with 
my blue test for milk. I disinfect 
and wash each cow before milk- 
ing (disinfect all equipment, too). 

Have had the veterinarian out, 
and he gave the infected cows 
three shots. The milk is not chunky 
or thick, My sediment test is clean. 


Tomah, Wisconsin Ww.F. 


In most cases, reaction to the 
blue test indicates unclean equip- 
ment. Somewhere in the cooler, 


milking machines, or buckets, there 
may be an accumulation of milk- 
stone which is harboring bacteria. 
If you have difficulty in locating 
the trouble, perhaps your dairy 
fieldman can help. 
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; 142 value farmer’s knife 


with the purchase of this special 12-tube dispenser pack 


There’s a special “thank you” bonus from Pfizer waiting for you And with the Terramycin for Mastitis, you'll be getting Amer- 
at your animal health supplier’s right now: ica’s favorite mastitis treatment—the largest selling brand by far. 


® The special 12-tube carton for Mastitis . . . packed in a new, Tested in actual X-ray studies of living udder tissues—Terra- 
easy-to-use barn dispenser box. mycin for Mastitis: « goes to work fast « blends completely with 
@ And a Free, 3-bladed $1.49 value farmer’s knife you'll want milk throughout the udder to hit even deep-seated infections 
to keep for years. Made of rugged, high-carbon cutlery steel with ~~ then milks out fast and completely. 
a special nonslip “tenite’’ handle. Get some today and be ready for the mastitis season ahead. 


mee 
TERRAMYCIN 


FOR MASTITIS 


DISPENSER PACK 


Ph ser) Chen. Plizer & Co., tnc.. Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 


Science for the world’s well-being :« 














URGET TNMs 
ZONE OF CONTAMINATION’ 











SURGE does a 


complete job... 


To produce the kind of milk that you would allow 
your own youngsters to drink, all parts of your Milker 
Pipe Line must be entirely and completely clean. To 
splash some water and detergent here and there is 
not enough .. . it takes such a little dirty spot to 
provide a breeding place for bacteria. 


It is easy to create a great commotion with the water 
» « « easy to wash the pipe line itself, but this won’t 
hold your count down if you let the receiver pail 
and trap with the connecting line accumulate contam- 
ination. Unwashed spots can quickly become dirty 
spots ... they become“zones of contamination.” That’s 
why Surge is so very fussy about washing them. 


© Babson Bros. Co., 1960 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 West 19th Street ° Chicago 23, Illinois 


ATLANTA °* DALLAS * KANSAS CITY ©* MINNEAPOLIS * SACRAMENTO 
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VACUUM CONNECTION 


MILK OR MILK VAPOR touches all inside surfaces of a 
pipe line system during milking. Top of milk lines, bottom 
of receiver and dispenser covers . . . even vacuum con- 
nections to traps collect some milk film through splash- 
ing or condensation. 


WASHING SOLUTIONS must not only touch all inside 
surfaces of your pipe line system, but... must circulate 
with enough velocity to get surfaces CLEAN. Simple 
soaking or splash-washing is not enough. 


* SEATTLE * SYRACUSE * TORONTO 








